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New- York Free School. 



THE system of educadon introduced by Joseph 
Lancaster into England, has excited' considers^le 
notice, and received an unusual share of public 
commendation. The volume, therefore, whith he 
has presented to the public on the subject, might, 
perhaps, have been regarded as of sufficient import- 
ance to have merited a re-publication in this country, 
even though no additional motive for that measure 
existed* 

The complete success of the experiment which 
has here been made of that system, and the interest 
which the public have evinced, by then- frequent 
enquiries for his work,, seem to render the re-pub- 
lication, if not absolutely expedient, peculiarly 
proper. 

As the Society which has, been established in 
New-York is m^erially connected with this subject, 
it is thought that a sketch of it may with advantage 
be given as an introduction to the book. Such a 
sketch may ansyrer several useful purposes. It will 
shew that the pretensions of this celebrated teacher 
are not those of a visionary projector, because the 
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same importaDt results have followed the experi- 
ments here, which he describes to have taken place 
in £ngland. It will convey to our citizens informa*- 
tion respetting an institution which they have been 
instrumental ill establishing, and of which many of 
them are members ; and it may possibly serve to 
stimulate the charitable and humane, of other large 
cities, to similar undertakings. 

The most satisfactory mode of accomplishing this 
task will, perhaps, be to present a series of reports 
and other documents, interspersed with such remarks 
as may be necessary to cqnnect them with each 
other. Some of these papers will be found in- 
teresting only ds they l*elate to the origin of a, 
Society, which may rank among the most import- 
ant and useful in our country. 

Before entering on these, it may be proper to premise 
that a few philanthropic characters, in New- York, 
had long been solicitous to provide for the educa- 
tion and improvement of those poor children, who, 
not being members of any religious society, were 
not entitled to an admission into any of the. various 
charity schools of our city. Accordingly, in the 
early parj of the year 1805, a consultation took 
place on this subject, between two or three indivi. 
duals, which terminated in a conclusion to call a 
meeting of such persons ^ would be likely to pro- 
mote the plan. At this meeting twelve » attended. 
The proposition was very favourably received ; and 
a committee was appointed to take it into further 
consideration, to devise such plans for accomplish- 
ing the object in view as they might deem expedient, 
and to report at a future meeting. In a few days the 
second meeting was convened to hear the report 
of the committee. It was here determined, agreea- 
bly to that report, to iipply to the Legislature for a 
charter. A Memorial was accordingly prepared, 
and offered to the citizens generally for their sigtia<i 
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tares. In a short time the names of about an hun- 
dred of the most respectable characters were obt^n- 
ed. As this Memorial explains the object con- 
templated by the institution, it may with propriety 
be adduced. 



To the Representatives of the people of the state of 
New-Tofkj in Senate and Assembly convened^ 

The Memorial of the Subscribers, Citizens of New- 
York, 

KESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 

** THAT, impressed with a solicitude for the 
general welfare of the community, they feel it their . 
duty to address your Body on a subject, which they 
regard as of deep concern. 

** Your Memorialists have viewed with painful anx- 
iety, the multiplied evils which have accrued^ and 
are daily accruing to this city, from the neglected 
education of the children of the poor. They allude 
more particularly to that description of children, 
who do not belong to, or are not provided for, by 
any religious society ; and who therefore do not par- 
take of the advantages arising from the different 
charity schools, establishe^l by the various religious 
societies in this city. The condition of this class 
is deplorable indeed : reared up by parents who, 
from a variety of concurring circumstances, are be- 
come either indifferent to the best interests of their 
offspring, or through intemperate lives, are rendered 
unable to defray the expence of their instruction, 
these miserable and almost friendless objects are 
ushejed upon the stage of life, inheriting those vi- 
ces which idleness and the bad example of their pa- 
rents naturally produce. The consequence of this 
neglect of education, are ignorance and vice, and 
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all those manifold evils resulting from every species 
of immorality, by which public hospitals and alms- 
houses are filled with objects of disease and 
poverty, and society burthened with taxes for their 
support* In addition to these melancholy &cts, it is 
to be feared that ^e laboring class in the community 
is becoming less industrious, less moral, and less 
careful to lay up the fruit of their earnings ! What 
can this alarming declension have arisen from, but 
the existence of an error, which has ever been 
found to produce a similar effect — a want of a virtU' 
ous education^ especially at that early period of life, 
when the impressions that are made, generally 
stamp the future character ? 

** The rich having ample means of educating their 
oi&pring, it must be apparent that the laboring poor, 
a class of citizens so evidently useful, have a supe- 
rior claim to public support. 

" The enlightened and excellent government under 
which we live, is favourable to the general diffusion 
of knowledge ; but the blessings of such a govern- 
ment can be expected to be enjoyed no longer than 
while its citizens continue virtuous^ and while the 
majority of the people, through the advantage of a 
proper early education, possess sufficient knowledge 
to enable ^em to understand and pursue their "best 
interests* This sentiment, which must meet with 
universal assent, was emphatically urged to his 
countrymen by Washington, and has been recently 
enforced by our present Chief Magistrate, in his 1 
address on the necessity of' supporting schools, and ^ 
promoting useful knowledge through the state* - j 

" Trusting that the necessity of providing suitable 
means for the prevention of the evils they, have enu- 
merated, win be apparent to your honourable Body, 
your Memorialists respectfully request the patron- 
age and assistance of the Lesislature in establishing 
a free school or schools in thia city, for the benevo- 
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lent purpose of affording education to those unfortu- 
nate children who have no other mode of obtaining 

It* 

^^ The personal attention to be bestowed on these 
children, for the improvement of their morals, and 
to assist their parents in procuring situations for 
them, where industry will be inculcated and good 
habits formed ; as well as to give them the learning 
requisite for the proper discharge of the duties of 
life, it is confidently hoped^ wiU produce the most 
beneficial and lasting effects. 

*' The more effectually to accomplish so desirable 
an object, your Memorialists have agreed to form 
an association under the name of *^ The Society for 
establishing a Free School in the City of New- 
York." They therefore respectfully solicit the Le- 
gislature to sanction their undertaking by an Act of 
incorporation, and to grant them such pecuniary aid ' 
or endowment as, in your wisdom, may be deemed 
proper for the promotion of the benevolent object of 
your Memorialists. 

All which is respectfully submitted." 

New-Torky 2Sth^ February 1805. 



The importance of the subject contained in this 
Memorial was perfectly apparent to the' Legislature ; 
and the following act of incorporation was therefore, 
without any opposition, immediately granted. This 
act, as it defines the power of the Society, and, 
necessarily, contains many of its rules, will interest 
those who may desire any information respecting 
them. 
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An ACT to incorporate the Society instituted in tlic • 
City of NeW'Tork^ for the Establishment of a 
Free School for the Education of poor Children^ 
who do not belong to or are not provided for by 
any religious Society. 

Passed April 9, .1805. 

" \y^HEREAS De Witt Clinton and others, have 
associated themselves for the laudable purpose 
of establishing a free school in the city of New- 
York, for the education of the children of per- 
sons in indigent circumstances, who, do not belong 
to or are not provided for by any religious society : 
And whereas the said persons have presented a peti- 
tion to the legislature, setting forth the benefits which 
would result to society from the education of such 
children, by implanting in their minds the principles 
of religion and morality, and by assisting tiieir pa- 
rents in providing suitable situations for them, where 
habits of industry and virtue may be acquired, and 
that it would enable them more effectually^ to accom- 
plish die benevolent objects of their institution, if 
their association were incorporated : Therefore, 

*' I. BE it enacted by the Peopk of the State of 
NeW'Tork^ represented in Senate and Assembly y 
That De Witt Clinton, Samuel Osgood, Brockholst 
Livingston, John Murray, junior, Jacob Morton, 
Samuel Miller, Joseph Constant, Thomas Eddy, 
Thomas Pearsall, Robert Bowne, Matthew Clark- 
son, Archibald Gracie, John M^Vicker, Charles 
Wilkes, Henry Ten Brook, Gilbert Aspinwall, 
Valentine Seaman, William Johnson, William Coit, 
Matthew Franklin, Adrian Hegeman, Benjamin 
G. Minturn, Leonard Bleecker, Thomas Franklin, 
Samuel Russell, Samuel Doughty, Alexander Ro- 
bertson, Samuel Forbes, John Withington, William 
Edgar, George TumbuU, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
William Boyd, Jacob Mott, Benjamin Egbert, 
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Thomas Farmar and Samuel L. Mitchill, and all 
such other persons as now are and shall hereafter 
become members of the said society^ shall be and 
are h'erej^y ordained, constituted and declared to be 
a body corporate and polidc, in fact and in name, by 
the name of " The Society for establishing a free 
school in the city of New- York, for the education 
of such poor children as do not belong to or are not 
provided for by any religious society ;" and by that 
name they and their successors for ever hereafter 
shall and may have succession, and by that name 
shall and may be persons in law, capable to sue and 
be sued, plead and be impleaded, answer and be 
answered untD» defend and he defended in all courts 
and places whatsoever, in all inanner oT actions, 
suits, complaints, matters and causes whatsoever, 
and that they and their successors may have a com- 
mon seal, and may change and alter the same at 
their pleasure, iind they and their successors by their 
said name shsdl be for ever hereafter capable in law 
to purchase, take, receive^ hold and enjoy any estate 
real or personal whatsoever, of whatever nature or 
quality soever, to the use of them and their suc- 
cessors : Provided always^ That the yearly income 
of the real and personal estate and hereditaments 
held by the said corporation, doth not nor shall at 
any time exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars ; 
and that they and their successors shall have full 
power and authority to lease such real estate and 
hereditaments, on such terms as they shall judge 
most beneficial, and also to dispose of all such per- 
sonal estate at their will and pleasure, as shall ap- 
pear to them most advantageous for promoting the 
benevolent purposes of the said institution* 

" 11. Andbe it further enacted^ That there shall 

he for ever hereadter thirteen trustees of the said 

corporation, who shall conduct and manage all the 

^ affairs of the said corporation, and that the said 
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trustees shall be members of the said corporation, 
and actually residing in the city of New«York ; and 
the first trustees of the said corporation shall be De 
Witt Clinton, Samuel Osgood, Brockholst Living- 
ston, John Murray, junior, Samuel Milkr, Joseph 
Constant, Thomas Eddy, Thomas Pearsall, Tho- 
mas Franklin, Matthew Clarkson, Leonard Bleecker, 
Samuel Russell and William Edgar, who shall hold 
their offices until the first day of May next, and the 
trustees of the said corporation, for the time being, 
shall have power to establish two or more free 
schools in the city of New- York, for the purposes 
aforesaid, whenever the members of the said corpo- 
ration, at any general meetios« by a majority oi 
them, shall judge it expedient, for the more fully ex- 
tending the benefits of education to poor children, 
agreeably to the benevolent design of the said asso- 
ciation : 

^^ IIL And for keeping up the succession in the 
said offices, Be it further enacted^ That on the said 
first Monday of May next ensuing, and yearly and 
every year for ever thereafter, on the first Monday 
in May in every year, there shall be a genend 
meeting of the members of the said corporation, 
who shall meet at some convenient place in the city 
of New- York, to be fixed by the bye-laws of the 
said corporation, and there, by the majority of such 
of tliem as shall so meet, -shall, by ballot, elect thir- 
teen of their members to be trustees of the said cor- 
poration for the year ensuing, of whom one shall be 
designated as president, one other as vice-president, 
one other as treasurer, and one other as secretar)', 
who shall immediately enter upon their said offices 
and hold the same, from the time of such election, 
for and during the space of one year, and until 
others shall be elected in their stead ; and in case 
any of the said persons elected to be trustees of the 
said corporation, or who shall hereafter be elected 
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thereto, shall die or remove out of the city of New- 
York, before the time of their appointed service 
expires, or shall refuse or neglect to act in and exe- 
cute the said office, then and in every such case, the 
remaining trustees of the said corporation shaH, 
within thirty days thereafter, by ballot, elect another 
or others ot the members of said corporation in the 
stead of him or them so dying, or removing, re- 
fusing or neglecting to act ; and that such person or 
persons, as shall have the' greatest number of votes 
at every such election, shall hold their said offices 
from the time of such election, until the first Mon- 
day in May then next ensuing, and until others shall 
be chosen in his or their stead. 

" IV. And be it further enacted^ That the trustees 
of the said corporation, shall regularly meet on the 
second Monday in every month, and at such other 
times as they may judge proper and expedient, and 
that seven or more of Uie said trustees, so con- 
vened, shall for ever hereafter be a legal meeting of 
the said corporation ; and that at any and every such 
legal meeting it shall be lawful for them, or a ma- 
jority of them, to make all such bye-laws, rules and 
regulations, for the government and regulation of 
the said corporation and its affairs, and for the 
management and disposal of the property and estate 
of the said corporation, as they may deem requisite 
to promote the design and intent of establishing this 
corporation, and the same or any part of them to 
alter, amend or repeal from time to time, as they or 
^ major part of them, may think fit, and shall have 
power, whenever they may judge it necessary, to 
call a general meeting of the members of the said 
corporation, who may adjourn from time to time, as 
to them may seem proper. 

. ''V. And be it Atrther enacted^ That at the first 
^cgal meeting of any seven or more of the said 
^stees, after the annual election of >trustee5 in 
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May in every year, they or a majority of them so 
met, shall and may nominate and appoint one or 
more teachers or instructors to take charge of the 
school or schools under the care and direction of the 
said corporation, and also to appoint such other 
officers or servants as they may think necessary, and 
to allow and fix their respective compensations, and 
such teachers, instructors, officers or servants, or any 
of them at their pleasure to dismiss and discharge, 
and another or others in their stead to appoint. 

** VI. And be it Jurther enacted^ That the mayor, 
recorder, aldermen and assistants of the city * of 
New- York, shall and may be, ex-officio, members 
of the said corporation, and that any person who 
shall subscribe and contribute to the benefit of the 
said society the sum of eight dollars, shall, by virtue 
of such contribution, be a member of the said cor- 
poration, and that any person who shall subscribe 
and contribute to the benefit of the said society the 
sum of twenty-five doHars, shall thereby become a 
member of the said corporation, and shall be further 
entided and have the right, during the life of such 
contributor, to send one child, to be educated at any 
school under the care and direction of the said cor- 
poration ; or whoever shall contribute to the said 
society the sum of forty dollars, shall be a member 
thereof as aforesaid, and be further entided to send, 
during the life of such contributor, two children to 
8uiy school under the care and direction of the said 
corporation, subject however to such bye4aws, rules 
and regulations as shall and may be prescribed by 
the said corporation. 

"VII. And be it further enacted^ That it shall be 
the duty of the trustees of the said corporation, to 
report annually to the general meeting of the mem« 
bers of the said corporation, in May in each year, a 
particular account of the state of the school or 
schools under their care, and of the monies received 
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and expended by them during the year, so as to 
exhibit a full and perfect statement of the property, 
funds and affairs of the said corporation. 

" VIII. And be it further enacted^ That diis act 
shall be and hereby is declared to be a public act, 
and shall be construed benignly and favorably for 
every beneficial purpose hereby intended, nor shall 
any non-user of the privileges hereby granted to the 
said corporation, create or produce any forfeiture of 
the same/^ 



One clause in the act regulating the meetings of 
the Trustees, being productive of inconvenience, 
the fcdlowing amendment was, on application to the 
{legislature, also readily granted. 



An act to amend an Act^ entitled " An Act to hu 
corporate the Society instituted in the City of Nexv^ 
Tork for the Establishment of a Free School far 
the Education of such poor Children as do not be^ 
k)ng to^ or are not provided for ^ by any religious 
Society*'* 

Passed April 2, 1806. 

" T3 E it enacted by the People of the State of New^ 
X3 Tork^ represented in Senate and Assembly^ That 
the trustees of the society for establishing a free 
school in the city of New-York for the education of 
such poor children as do not belong to, or are not 
provided for, by any religious society, may hold 
their monthly meetings, directed by the act above 
recited, on any day of the week they may deem 
convenient, instead of holding such meetings on the 
second Monday in the month as, by the fourth sec- 
tion of the said act, they are at present required 
to do. 

b 
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BYE LAWS. 

Section 1. Be it ordained by the Trustees aj 
" The society for establishing a Free School in the 
^ty of New-Torky for the education of such poor 
children^ as do not belong to^ or are rwt provided for 
by any religious society :" 

" That every election of the Trustees of the said 
society, shall be held at such place, as the Trustees 
may fix on at a previous meeting ; and shall begin 
at 11 o^clock in the forenoon, and be continued until 
1 oVlock in the afternoon of the same day. 

2. " And be it further ordained^ That the Secre- 
tary of the said society for the time being, shall at 
least give three days public notice in two of the 
newspapers printed in tjie city of New- York, of 
every such election, and of the time and place, the 
same is to be held. 

3. " That such election shall be held under in- 
' spection of three of the Trustees of the said society, 

to be appointed by the said Trustees for that purpose, 
of which notice shall be given by the Secretary as 
aforesaid. And further, that the Secretary shall 
keep a poll list at every such election, under the 
direction and view of the said inspectors, or the 
major part of them, and they or the major part of 
them shall preside at such election, and conduct, 
and direct the same in the manner herein prescribed. 

4. " That every member of the said society 
qualified to vote for Directors, shall at such election 
deliver his ballot to one of the inspectors, which 
ballot shall be a paper ticket, containing the names 
of as many persons for Trustees, as are then to be 
chosen, or so 'many of them as such elector shall 
think proper to vote for, severally written upon 
such paper ticket, and designating such of them, 
he votes for as President, Vice President, Treasurer 
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and Secretary ; and the inspectors shall cause the 
name of the elector to be written down in the poll 
list, by the Secretary, and shall cause the ballot, 
without suffering the same to be inspected, to be 
deposited in a box to be provided for that purpose. 

5. " That the said inspectors, or a majority of 
theni, as soon as the poll is closed, shall proceed to 
canvass and estimate the said votes ; and shall 
thereupon, make, and sign a certificate under their 
hands, and seals, who are the persons so elected as 
Trustees of the said society, for the ensuing year, 
and shall deliver the same to the Secretary, to be 
entered by him, in the records of the said society, 
and who shall forthwith give notice to the persons 
so elected as Trustees. 

6. " That the three Trustees appointed as In- 
spectors, at the annual election of Trustees, shall 
prepare the annual report of the Trustees, to be 
made to the general meeting of the members of the 
Society, pursuant to the seventh section of the act 
for incorporating the said society ; and shall, previ- 
ous to such general meeting of the members, lay 
the same before the Trustees, to be approved and 
signed by them, or a major part of them. 

7. " That the President for the time being, or 
m his absence, the Vice President, or in the absence 
of both of them, one of the Trustees to be nomi- 
nated, and chosen as President pro tempore^ shall 
preside at all meeting's of the said society, and all 
meetings of the Trustees, shall regulate all debates, 
and preserve order and decorum, and in case an 
equal number of votes shall be given on the affirma- 
tive and negative of any question, the person so 
presiding shall have a casting vote. The President 
also, or in his absence the Vice President, shall, 
call a special meeting of all the members of the said 
society, when five Trustees of the said society 
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shall request it, and shall call a special meeting of 
the Trustees when he shall think it necessary. 

8. " That the Secretary of the said society shall 
have the custody of the bye-laws, records, books and 
papers of the society. He shall, under the direction 
of the President, give due notice of the time and 
place of all meetings - of the Trustees, or of the 
members of the society, and shall attend the same : 
He shall keep fair and accurate minutes of all the 
proceedings of the Trustees, and of the said so- 
ciety ; and in case of his sickness, or necessary 
absence, his duties shall be performed by the Trea- 
surer, or such other person as may be appointed for 
the time being. 

9. " That the Treasurer^ when he enters upon 
the duties of his office, shall give a bond for the 
faithful performance of the trust reposed in him, to 
the Society, in such sum, and with such security ag 
the Trustees or a majority of them may from time 
to time require. He shall receive and keep in trust 
all sums of money, due and payable, and all dona* 
tions of bequests of money made to the said So- 
ciety, and the deeds and evidences of all real or 
personal property given, or bequeathed to the said 
Society : he shall pay all such sums of money as 
the Trustees may authorize. He shall keep a true 
and faithful account of all monies received and paid 
by him, and once a year, or oftener whenever there- 
unto required by the Trustees, shall render a parti- 
cular and correct statement of the same to the 
Trustees, who shall appoint two of their number to 
examine and audit his accounts. 

10. '' That the regular monthly meeting of the 
Trustees, shall be on the first sixth day TFriday) in 
every month, at such place as they may direct. 

11. "That the Trustees shall once in every 
month visit such school or schools, as may be by 
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them established for the purpose of examining the 
same. 

12. " That the following Rules be adopted for 
the government of the school* 

1. ** School hours from the first of May to the 
first of November, shall be from 8 to 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon ; and from 3 to 6 o'clock in the after- 
noon : During the other six months from 9 to 12 
o'clock in the forenoon, and from 2 to 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

2. ^' A punctual and regular attendance of the l 
children, being of the first importance, the 
Teacher is requested to enjoin it upon them as an 
indispensible duty. When a child has been absent 
from school, the Teacher is to ascertain the cause. 
Should any be repeatedly absent without assigning a 
sufficient reason ; the Teacher is desired to notify 
in writing, those who may have the care of such 
children. If no amendment then takes place, he is 
to report the case to the school committee. 

3. ** As cleanliness not only promotes the com- 
fort, but health of the children, it shall be the duty 
of the Teacher to take notice of every neglect in 
this particular, and to use such means as he may 
deem best calculated to insure an attention to it. 

4. " As the mode of instruction adopted by this 
institution, renders the appointment of Monitors 
necessary, the Teacher is requested to select none 
for that station, but those who are distinguished ibr 
their exemplary deportment, and attention to their 
studies. The Monitors are to hold their office 
only during good behaviour. The children are or- 
dered to respect and obey them. ^ 



Thirteen Trustees, composed chiefly of the per- 
sons with whom the plan of the Institution ori.^in- 
ated, were elected in the spring of 1805, agreeably 
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to the provision in the charter. They soon fxmod 
that a task of magnitude remained for them to ac* 
complish. This was to devise and adopt means for 
raising a fund adequate to the extensive object in 
view. 

. Deeply impressed with the importance of the trust 
committed to their charge, solicitous to discharge it 
to the satisfaction of their own minds, as well as to 
that of the public, and relying on the well known 
liberality of the citizens, the Trustees resolved on 
commencing a general application for contributions. 
Preparatory to this measure, the following address, 
with their names annexed to it, was circulated 
through all the public papers. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

Address of the Trustees of the " Sorieti^ for estah* 

lishing a Free School in the city of New-Tork^ 

for the education of such poor children^ as do not 

belong to^ or are not provided for ^ by any religi^ 

ous society*'* 

" WHILE the various religious and benevolent 
societies in this city, with a spirit of charity and 
zeal, which the precepts and example of the Divine 
Author of our religion could alone inspire, amply 
provide for the education of such poor children as 
belong to their respective associations, there still 
remains a large number living in total neglect of 
religious and moral instruction, and unacquainted 
with the common rudiments of learning, essentially 
requisite for the due management of the ordinary 
business of life. This neglect may be imputed 
either to the extreme indigence of the parents of 
such children, their intemperance and vice, or to a 
blind indifference to the best interests of their off- 
spring. The consequences mu$t be obvious to the 
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iKiost careless cbservf^r. Children thus brought up 
in ignorance, and amidst the contagion oi' bad tx* 
ample, are in imminent danger of ruin ; and tcx> 
many of them, it i« to be feared, instead of being 
useful members of the community, will become the 
burden and pests of Society. Early instruction 
and fixed habits of industry, decency, and order, 
are the surest safeguards of virtuous conduct; and 
when parents are either unable or unwilling to bestow 
the necessary .attention on the education of their 
children, it becomes the duty of the public, and of 
individuals, who have the power, to assist them in 
the discharge of this important obligation. It is in 
vain that laws are made for the punishment of crimes, 
or that good men attempt to stem the torrent of 
irrelig^on and vice, if the evil is not checked at its 
source ; and the means of prevention, by the 
salutary discipline of early education, seasonably 
a{^lied. It is, certainly, in the power of the 
opulent and charitable, by a timely and judicious 
interposition of their influence and aid, if not 
wholly to prevent, at least to diminish, the pernici- 
ous eflPects resulting from the neglected education of 
the children of the poor* 

^^ Influenced by these considerations, and from a 
sense of the necessity of providing some remedy 
for an increasing and alarming evil, several in«< 
dividaals, actuated by similar motives, agreed to 
form an association for the purpose of extending the 
means of education to such poor children as do not 
belong to, or are not provided ibr, by any religious 
society. Aitw* different meetings, numerously at^ 
tended, a plan of association was framed, and a 
Menaorial prepared and addressed to the Legisla^* 
ture, soliciting an act of incorporation, the better to 
enable them to carry rato effect their benevolent de- 
sign. — Such a law, the Legislature, at their las« 
session, was pleased to pass ; and at a meeting of 
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the Society, under the act of incorporation, on the 
sixth instant, thirteen Trustees were elected for the 
ensuing yean 

" The particular plan of the school, and the rules 
.for its discipline and management will be made 
known previous to its commencement. Care will 
be exercised in the selection of teachers, and besides 
the elements of learning, usually taught in schools, 
strict attention will be bestowed on the morals of the 
children ; and all suitable means be used to counter- 
act the disadvantages resulting from the situation of 
their parents. It is proposed, also, to establish on 
the first day of the week, a school, called a Sunday- 
School, more particularly for such children as, from 
peculiar circumstances, are unable to attend on the 
other days of the week. In this, as in the common 
school, it will be a primary- object, without observ- 
ing the peculiar forms of any religious society^ to 
inculcate the sublime truths of religion and morality, 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

*' This Society, as will appear from its name, in- 
terferes with no existing institution, since children 
already provided with the means of education, or 
attached to any other society, will not come under 
its care. Humble gleaners in the wide field of be- 
nevolence, the members of this Association seek 
such objects only, as are left by those who have.gone 
before, or are fellow-labourers with them, in the 
great work of charity. They, therefore, look, with 
confidence, for the encouragement and support of 
the affluent and charitable of every denomination of 
Christians; and when they consider that, in no 
community, is to be found a greater spirit of liberal 
and active benevolence than among the citizens of 
New-Y6rk, they feel assured that adequate means 
for the pros*ecution of their plan will be easily ob- 
tained. In addition to the respectable list ol original 
subscriptions, considerable funds will be requisite 
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for the purchase or hire of a piece of ground, atid 
the erection of a suitable building for the school, toi 
pay the teachers, and to defray other chaises mci- 
dent to the establishment. To accomplish this de- 
sign, and to place the Institution on a solid and 
respectable foundation, the Societjr depend on the 
voluntary bounty of those who may be charitably 
disposed to contribute their aid in the promotipn of 
an object of great and universal concern. 

De Witt Clinton, President^ 
John Murray, Jun. Vice-President^ 
Leonard Bleecker, Treasurer^ 
B. D. Perkins, Secretary. 

Gilbert Aspinwall, Adrian Hegeman, 

Thomas Eddy, William Johnson, 

Thomas Franklin, Samuel Miller, D. D. 

Matthew Franklin, Benj. G. Mintum, and 

Henry Tenbrook. 

^Nerw^Tork^ May (5th Months) 18th, 1805. 

After the appearance in the news-papers of this 
address, the business of soliciting subscriptions was 
commenced ; but owing to several adverse circum- 
stances, among which was the last recurrence of 
fever in our city, the progress was slow : and it was 
not until after numerous meetings, and other con- 
siderable exertions of the Trustees, during the en- 
suing twelve months, that the subscriptions had 
amounted to a sum suf&cient to warrant them in 
hiring a Teacher and opening the school. 

The limited state of the funds rendering the ut- 
most economy necessary, the celebrated system of 
Lancaster recommended itself to their notice, aa 
peculiarly adapted to the occasion. Every enquiry 
respecting it tended to increase an inclination to 
make an experiment of it. Happily a Teacher who 
had already adopted it with success, and who in 
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other respects appeared well qualified for the under- 
taking, was found. Under his superintendence, 
therefore, the school was first opened in Fifth Month 
(May) 1806, in a small, apartment in Bancker- 
street. Its appearance was in every respect as 
humble as were the unhappy objects whose improve- 
ment in it was contemplated. 

The school had scarcely been commenced before 
the Trustees could enjoy the heart-felt gratification 
of witnessing the very uncommon progress of the 
children, and of contemplating the great blessing to 
the community which promised to result from their 
labours, whenever the funds could be sufficiently in- 
creased to admit of a suitable extension of their 
establishment. 

Every thing now conspiring to evince that funds 
and funds only were wanting to enable them to carry 
into effect all their fondest wishes, the Trustees re- 
solved on one more effort for obtaining them : and 
as individual contributions had proved insufficient, 
they had recourse to other sources. As the 
success of these new exertions, and several other 
material circumstances connected with this Sketch, 
are detailed in the last annual report of the Trustees 
to the general meeting, that document will with ad- 
vantage be introduced here. 



REPORT. 

" The Trustees of the " Society for establishing 
a free school in the city of New- York, for the edu- 
cation of such poor children as do not belong to or 
are not provided for by any religious society," being 
required by the act of incorporation to report, at 
each annual election of officers, the state of the 
funds, and other concerns of the institution, avail 
themselves of the present occasion, for discharging 
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this part of their duty : And report, that they 
have used their best exertions to increase the funds, 
and to promote the general interest of the institu- 
tion. The subscription book has been presented to 
many of our citizens; and to their liberality, the 
society is indebted for contributions of money, 
cloth, stockings, shoes, and hats. To these may 
be added a deed of a valuable lot of ground in 
Henr^^-street, generously bestowed by Colonel 
Henry Rutgers, as a site for a school-house. 
The cloth made into garments, with the other 
articles, has been so distributed among the children, 
as to render them all comfortable during the incle- 
mency of the winter. 

"Having, however, fully ascertained that an en- 
tire reliance on the benevolence of individuals, for 
the support of the institution, would not place the 
funds in a condition to meet the expences which 
must necessarily arise ; the trustees naturally 
turned their attention to those sources, whence ade- 
quate assistance could alone be expected. The cor- 
poration, as the guardians of the city, and especially 
of that portionr'of it which the views of this society 
particularly embrace, were early addressed with a 
memorial, soliciting their assistance. In conse- 
quence of this representation, a committee from that 
body visited the school, who appeared fully convinced 
of the usefulness of the establishment ; and the re- 
sult was, an appropriation of the work-shop, adja- 
cent to the aims-house, for the temporary accom- 
modation of the school ; and the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, towards putting it in repair ; the 
society agreeing to receive and educate fifty children 
from the alms-house. 

*' Whilst their petition to the corporation was 
pending, they presented another to the Legislature ; 
and they have the pleasure of congratulating the 
members of this society, and the friends of humanity 
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in general, on the passing of an act appropriating 
four thousand dollars towards building a house<^and 
one thousand to be paid annually, towards defraying 
the expences of the school. Their satisfaction has 
been the greater on this occasion, as they have un- 
derstood that this liberal appropriation was made 
unanimously in both houses. The following state- 
ment will exhibit the present condition of the funds. 

Dr. Leonard Bleecker, Treasurer, in account cur- 
rent with New^York Free School, Cr. 

DR. 
Total amount of subscriptions, 4768 dolls. 

of which is collected . . . 4090 00 

Interest on 8 per cent stock • • • 184 00 
Cash from Corporation • • . 500 00 

Dolls. 4774 00 
CR. 

By jBe$t of 2400 dolls. 8 per cent stock 2514 94 

Q^h p^iid teacher . • . . 648 66 

Sundry accounts . . . • 168 44 

Cash paid carpenter • • . \ 250 00 

Do. paid one year s rent of school room 95 99 

Bs^lance in his hands .... 1095 97 



Dolls. 4774 00 
"It here appears that there is a balance in the 
hands of the treasurer, belonging to the institution, 
of one thousand and ninety five dollars and 97 cents; 
and certificates of 8 per cent, in the name of the 
society, for twenty four hundred dollars : and that 
six hundred and seventy eight dollars remain to be 
collected. 

** Altliough, from this view of our resources, it 
will be seen that they have very considerably in- 
creased since the last annual report, yet it will also 
be apparent, that even now, there is not a sufficient 
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invie^; and that the trustees must therefore, c6n« 
tinue to look for further assistance. 

^ Leaving the. subject of funds, it remains to re- 
port on the merits and on the prospects of the pre- 
sent undertaking. The trustees need not take the 
pains to prove the fact, as it must already be evident 
to every observer, that the condition of that class in 
the community which are particularly embraced by 
the views of this society, is daily becoming more 
deplorable* Those vices which lead to general 
licentiousness, which diminish respect for the laws 
of the land, and which counteract every good prin- 
ciple in morality and religion, appear to be rapidly 
increasing* Unless, therefore, some efficient re* 
medy be speedily adopted, the most serious appre- 
hensions may be entertained; and what remedy 
promises more success than an early virtuous edu-> 
cation ? 

^^ Though the experiment has not yet been tried 
to its fullest extent ; yet sufficient has been done to 
•satisfy the trustees, that this institution is capable of 
being rendered one of the most important and useful 
in our country* The progress of the children, both 
in learning and in moral conduct, chiefly through 
the excellent system of instruction here adopted^ 
and the faithful attention- of an able teacher ; is 
cause of great satisfaction to the trustees, and to 
many others, who have occasionally visited the 
school. 

" This seminary is established on a plan which 
will educate five hundred children, with the facility 
that one tenth of that number are taught in the 
ordinary way : And it is confidently believed, not 
only from our own experiment, but from that of a 
very celebrated institution, consisting of one thou- 
sand schofars, established by Joseph Lancaster, on a 
similar plan, in London; that no 'mode hitherto 
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adopted^ so decidedly confines the two advantages of 
economy in expence, and iiapidity in improvement. 

^^ The number of children, owing to a want of a 
larger room^ has not exceeded sixty-seven: the 
house furnished by the corporation, and now occu- 
pied by the school, will accommodate two hundred ; 
and this number, including -the* fifty from the alms- 
house, it is expected, will very soon be obtidned* 

^^ To conclude, the trustees indulge *the hope, 
that the period is not far distant, when the funds of 
the society will enable them to erect a building, with 
a room suf&ciendy large, to accommodate five hun- 
dred poor children. The patrons of this benevolent 
institution, may then enjoy the spectacle, as gratify- 
ing as it will be novel, of so great a number of 
hitherto friendless beings, under the direction of a 
single master, regulated by a system which estab- 
lishes the utmost order, and subordination, which 
excites emulation beyond diat ever witnessed under 
any other ; and, in fine, a system which tends to 
advance the children in useful learning and moral 
conduct, with a rapidity that has no example." 

New-rork, Fifth Mo. fMayJ 4th^ 1807. 



The two former Acts of the Legislature' being 
already adduced, there is a peculiar propriety in 
presenting also the Act, which makes the last ho- 
norable and liberal appropriaUon ; but previously is 
introduced the Report of the Committee of the 
Senate on the Petition of the Trustees, extracted 
from its Journals. This will shew in what estima- 
tion the improvements of Lancaster were held by that 
.Committee. 



^' Mr. Clinton, from the Committee to whom was 
referred the petition of the Trustees of the So- 
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cicty, established in the city of New- York, for 
the education of such poor children as do not be- 
long to, or are not provided for* by any religious 
society, reported as follows, to wit : 

** That by an Act o^ the Legislature, passed the 
9th day of April, 1805, a Corporation was estab- 
. lished in the city of New- York, by the name of 
" The Society for establishing a Free School in the 
city of New- York, for the education of such poor 
children as do not belong to, or are not provided for 
by any religious society. 

^^ That the said Trustees have, in pursuance of 
the powers vested in them, established a school, 
consisting of sixty-seven poor children, on a plan 
which will educate five hundred with the facility 
that one tenth part of that number are usually taught; 
that it is confidently believed, hot only from the 
evidence derived from this -experiment, but also 
from that of a very extensive institution, consisting 
of one thousand scholars, established in London, 
that no mode hitherto adopted, so decidedly com- 
bines the two advantages of economy in expense, 
and rapidity in learning; that the said' Trustees 
have no other funds to promote their benevolent ob* 
jects, but such as are derived from private contribu- 
tion ; and that for want of means to erect a suitable 
building, they are greatly embarrassed in the prose- 
cution of their plan of education ; that the Commit- 
tee are of opinion, that unul aid can be afforded 
from the fund allotted to common schools, it is highly 
expedient and proper for the Legislature to assist 
the said Institution in some other shape ; that under 
this impression, the Committee have prepared a 
bill, which they pray for leave to introduce." 
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AN ACT 

For the encouragement of Free Schools in the city of 
New-Tor k. (Passed 27th February, 1807. J 

" Whereas the Trustees of the Society for esta- 
blishing a Free School in the city of New-York, 
for the Education of such poor children as do not 
belong to, or are not provided for by any religious 
Society, have, by their memorial, solicited the aid 
- of the Legislature ; and whereas their plan of 
extending the benefits of education to poor 
children, and the excellent mode of instruction 
adopted by them are highly deserving of the en- 
couragement of government, Therefore, 

** Be it enacted by the people of the State of New- 
Torkj represented in Senate and Assembly , That out 
of the monies appropriated by the Act, entitled, 
^* An Act to lay a du^ on strong liquors, and for 
regulating inns and taverns,'' to the payment of the 
contingent charges of the city of New-York, and 
which shall come into the treasury of the said city 
after- the first Tuesday of May next, there shall be 
paid te the Trustees of the said Society, for the 
purpose of erecting a suitable* building or buildings 
for the instruction of poor children, tihe sum of four 
thousand dollars, and every year hereafter until the 
pleasure of the Legislature shall otherwise deter- 
mine, there shall be paid to the said Trustees out 
of the proceeds of the said fund the sum of one 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of promoting the 
benevolent objects of the said Corporation." 
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The different documents, now adduced, having 
conveyed every material information relative to the 
subject in question, litde remains to be added. 
The Report of the Trustees, dated about three 
months ago, left the school, consisting of sixty 
seven children, in possession of an apartment, adja- 
cent to the Aims-House, provided by the Corpora- 
tion* During the short period which has elapsed 
since that date, the number of children has increased 
to nearly two hundred. More than two hundred, 
the present building cannot with convenience accom- 
modate ; and to this number, therefore, the benefit 
of the Institution must be confined, until a larger 
house is provided* 

This consideration cannot but excite the most 
earnest hope that some plan may be speedily devised 
to raise a fund sufficient for the erection of the build- 
ing adverted to in the Trustees' Report* Five hun- 
dred, or even one thousand children on the plan already 
adopted, might be educated, with nearly the same 
facility, as are the number that now compose the 
school* 

Although the funds which the Society will pos- 
sess, after its receipt of the money granted by the 
Legislature, may appear to many to be, and in fact, 
will be very respectable, yet it must be obvious 
that a^till larger amount will be necessary to erect 
, such a building, and to purchase such a lot, as the 
interests of the school require* Were the society 
already in possession of a suitable building, the in- 
terest of the present fund, added to the annual ^1* 
lowance of the Legislature, such is the economy of 
the system, would perhaps be sufiicient for the or- 
dinary expenditures of the school, even though it 
consisted of five hundred children. To render the 
establishment permanent, the interest only should 
be employed* 

c2 
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Every day's experience affords additional evidence 
of the extensive usefulness which promises to result 
to the community, not only from this Institution in 
particular, but especially from a general adoption, 
in similar establishments of Lancaster's improve- 
ments. 

The progress of the children has equalled the 
most ^anguine expectations of those who «arly es- 
poused die plan. The regularity, subordination, 
and emulation, so characteristic of it, are viewed 
with astonishment by every visitor. Children, who 
before knew little other ambition than to surpass in 
the practice of those vices, to which idleness, and 
their peculiar situations in life exposed them, are 
here engaged in the new scene of striving to excel 
in the performance of their tasks, and thereby secure 
the honours and rewards which their master confers 
upon them. To obtain the enviable epithet of 
" Good Boy" or " Good Girl," which, with 
much parade and solemnity, is conferred upon those 
who merit that distinction, is the general ambition. 
In fine, the patrons of this Institution have cause for 
humble gratitude to the great Dispenser of every 
blessing, that they have been instrumental to so ex- 
cellent a work. Many who compose the little flock, 
who are the partakers of their bounty, will long re- 
member them as the medium through which they 
have been " plucked as brands from the fire." 

With regard to the book of Joseph Lancaster, 
it may be necessary just to remark, that it has been 
thought proper to publish it entire, without attempt- 
ing any abstract or enlargement of it. A very long list 
of subscribers to the book, consisting of above three 
thousand names, and which forms no part of the 
work itself, is omitted. The re-publication of this 
list could answer no usefol purpose, unless to shew 
the great popularity of the subject in England. 

The inteUigent reader will doubtless meet with 
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some observations in the course of the work which 
are not strictly applicable to this country ; but they 
are without doubt founded on correct views of the 
state of society in Great Britain. Far distant, it is 
hoped, will be the period, when the poor in the 
United States shall be reduced to that state of de« 
pravity and degradation to which they are consigned 
in the older countries of Europe. 

In what estimation both the book and the subject 
of it are held in Great Britain, will be learned from 
the high patronage bestowed upon theoi— In a late 
important debate in the House of Commons on the 
Poor Laws and Education of the Poor, we find the 
following remarks in the speech of Samuel Whit- 
bread a very respectable member of that house, as 
reported in one of the public Journals. 

^^ He was so far a friend to reform that he wished 
to introduce that greatest of reforms, which was to 
g^ve the benefit of Education to every poor man in 
the coimtry. Since Mr. Pitt opened his plan to the 
public, a system of Education has been discovered, 
which, much to his credit, an Hon. Member of that 
House, had warmly supported. It was also coun- 
tenanced by many of the most enlightened persons 
in the other house, and was fortunate enough to 
have obtained the patronage of the Royal Family. 
This system was the discovery of a Mr. Lan- 
caster, who was enuded to the thanks, not only of 
this, but of every country, for the labour with 
which he had endeavoured to perfect and introduce 
it. This system, the cheapest, the easiest acquir- 
ed, and the most general and beneficial in its effects 
which human ingenuity had ever devised, he 
trusted he should see flourish," &c. &c. 

It may here be proper to explain that the attention 
of the British naUon nas been considerably arrested 
towards the subject of a bill for the amendment of 
the Poor laws introduced into Parliament by the 
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member whose speech we have quoted. The 
author of the bill, it seems, has in contemplation a 
geineral adoption of Lancaster's system. The 
following paragraph, under the head of Literary 
News, in the London Monthly Magazine for FiMi 
Mo. (May) the latest that has reached this country, 
is too intimately connected with the present subject 
to be omitted. 

^ Perhaps one of the most interesting spectacles 
to be seen, at present, in or near London is the 
Free School of Mn.^ Lakcaster, situated about 
two hundred yards from the Obelisk, in St. George's 
Fields. In tjiis school nearly one thousand children 
are rapidly taught reading, writing and arithmedc, 
by one master, for a total expence, not exceeding 
three hundred pounds sterling per annum. Aided 
by this plan, the children of the poor may without 
exception be initiated in the first rudiments of know- 
ledge ; and we congratulate the country on the 
prospect of its speedy adoption by the Legislature, 
on the introduction of Mr. Whitbread." 

It should be added that Patrick Col^uhoun, 
the celebrated writer on the Police of London, has 
also recently published an interesting pamphlet ex- 
pressly on the subject of Lancaster's system. 
His statements relative to its importance are not 
tess decisive than those of the speaker above quoted. 



TRUSTEES 

Elected Fifth Mo. (May) Mh 180r. 

De Witt Clikton, President. 
John Murray, Jun. Vtce^PresidenU 
Leonard Bleecker, Treasurer* 
B. D. Perkins, Secretary. 

Matthew Clarkson, 
Henry Ten Brook, 
Geriit H. Van Wagenen, 
Matthew Franklin, 
Adrian Hegeman, 
John R. Murraj^, 
Wm. S. Burling, 
Wm. Franklin, 
Samuel Hicks. 



William Smith, Teacher. 
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DONATIONS 



AND 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 



Annual 
Donations. Subscriptions. 

A. 

Gilbert Aspinwall ^25 a 

Jdhn Aspinwall 25 

John Jacob Astor 50 

William Ash 35 B 

Robert Abbatt, Jun* 25 

Nehemiah Allen 25 

Anthony L. Bleecker S 

Leonard Bleecker 25 ^ • 

Divie Bethune 8 

Jonathan BurralL 8 

Samuel Borrowe 25 
Robert Bowne B 

Robert H. Bowne 25 

John L. Bowne 25 

Walter Bowne 25 

William Bayard 25 
Jesse Baldwin 8 

J. G. Bogert 25 

Cornelius I. Bogert 25 

Thomas Burling 25 

William S. Burling 25 8 

Benjamin Bakewell 25 
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Aonyal 


• 


Donations. 


Subscriptions^ 


Benjamin Bailey 


35 




J. E. R. Birch • 


35 




Abraham Brinckerhoff 


35 




Abraham Bell 


25 




George Bement 




8 


Thomas Buckley 


25 




James Buckley 


6 




Nicholas B. Brower 


25 


8 


Abraham Barker 


25 




Jacob Barker 


,25 




c 




t 


Dc Witt Clinton 


200 




Matthew Clarkson 


25 




S. Sc L* Claikson 


* 


8 

1 


Samuel Campbell 


%S 


. 


John F. Champlin 


25 




John B. Coles 


» 


8 


Robert Chesebrough 


8 




Richard Cunningham 


25 




William Clapp 


25 




B. P. Cruger 


25 




Thomas Collins 


25 




William Collins 


25 




Benjamin S. Collins 


25 




James Conklin 


25 




Robert C. Cornell 


25 




William Cairns 


25 




Cornelius Cadle 

D. 
Cornelius Du Bois 


25 




25 




Alexander Dunlap 


25 




John Day 


25 




Elijah Day , 




8- 


S. Denton 


25 




Samuel Doughty 

E. 
Wm. Edgar 


25 




50 


j^ 


Thomas Eddy 


U.S 




Peter Biting 


25 


8 
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F. 



Annual 
Donations. Subscriptions. 



John Franklin -35 

Thomas Franklin 40 

Matthew Franklin 25 

William Franklin 25 

Henry Fanning 25 

Benjamin Ferns 25 

Elijah Ferris 25 

William Few 25 

R. B. Forbes 25 

M. & G. Field 25 

Fees of Grand Jury, per Gilbert 

Aspinwally Foreman, about 50 



Archibald Gracie 
John I. Glover 
R. Gilchrist 
David Gelston 
N. L. & G. Griswold 
James Gourlay 
Samuel Gedney 
John Gardner 
Alexander S. Glass 
John Grant 



25 




25 






8 




8 


25 






8 


25 


. 


25 





8 



25 



H. 



David Hosack 
Oliver H. Hicks 
Samuel Hicks 
Valentine Hicks 
Goold Hoyt 
Adrian Hegeman 
David L. Haight 
Halsted E. Haight 
Elias Haines 
Coraelius Heyer 
Michael Hc^n 



25 
40 
25 
35 

25 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 



8 
8 
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Annual 
Donations* Subscriptions. 



I. 



Nathaniel Ingraham 
Isaac H. Jackson 
Sylvanus F. Jenkins 
Jehiel Jaggar 
Samuel Jones^ Jun. 
Philip Jacobs 
William Jauncey 



K. 



Isaac L« Kipp 
John Kane 
£Has Kane 
Edmund Kirby 
Thomas Kinder 
WiUiam King 



L. 



John C. Ludlow 
Herman Leroy 
Brockholst Livingston 
John R. Livingston 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
LANCASTER'S 

Improvements in Education. 






i. HE rich possess ample means to realize any 
theory they may chuse to adopt in the education of 
their children, regardless of the cost ; but it is hot 
so with him whose subsistence is derived from in- 
dustry : ignorance and incapacity often prevent his 
having proper views on the important subject of 
education, and when he has, slender resources as 
often prevent their being reduced to practice. Yet, 
among this class of men, are found many who are 
not only useful member^ but ornaments to society ; 
and from thfe labours oT these it is, that the public 
derive the conveniencies, and manv of the comforts 
of life: but while they are toiling for the production 
of those comforts, their children are left destitute 
of a suitable education. Therefore, it has been ac- 
knowledged, that education, as it respects those who 
are unprovided with it, ought to become a national 
concern ; and this has been so long the public opi- 
nion, that no doubt it would have become so, had 
not a mere Pharisaical, sectmaking spirit intervened 
to prevent it ; and that in every party. 

A system of education, which would not gratify 
this disposition in any party, is requisite, in order 
to obviate the difficulty ; and the reader will find a 
something said to that purpose in perusing this 
tract.— When I view the desolating effects produced 
amongst the unprotected and unbefriended orders ol' 
society, what shall I say ? Alas ! my brethren and 
fellow Christians of every denomination, you have 
been contending whose influence should be greatest 
in society, while a national benefit has been lost, 
and the poor objects of it become a prey to vice^ to 
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an extent, that all your praiseworthy, but partial 
benevolence, can never repair. — A national evil 
requires a national remedy ; let not this any longer 
be delayed : let your minds expand, free from every 
narrow principle, and let the public good become 
the sole object of your united Christian efforts. 

Above all things, education ought not to he sub- 
servient to the propagation of- the peculiar tenets of 
any sect. Beyond the number of that sect, it be- 
comes undue influence ; like the strong taking ad- 
vantage of the \yeak. Yet, a reverence for the 
sacred name of God and the Scriptures of Truth ; a 
detestation of vice ; a love of veracity ; a due at- 
tention to duties to parents, relations, and to society ; 
carefulness to avoid bad company ; civility without 
flattery ; and a peaceable demeanor ; may be incul- 
cated in every seminary fot^^outh, without violating 
the sanctuary of private religious opinion in any 
mind. 

When obedience to the Divine precepts keeps 
pace with knowledge, in the mind of any man, that 
man is a Christian ; and when the fruits of Christi- 
anity are produced, that man is evidently a disciple 
of our Blessed Lord, let his profession of religion 
be what it may. The propagation of this know- 
ledge, and the production of those fruits, increase 
the number of true Christians^ which is far better 
than the increase of party to any extent ; and, at the 
same time, proves beneficial to society, in the im- 
proved principles and conduct of its members ; and 
in private life, by the steadiness and amiable dispo« 
sition of parents, masters, arid children, who are 
irifluenced by its mild and benignant precepts. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I feel a wish, 
as every "friend to mankind must, that names may 
perish, but truth prosper. 

That the profession of Christianity would culti- 
vate a spirit of unity, brotherly love, and peace ; 
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bearing one with another, in love ; avoiding all 
differences from party spirit ; and when they cannot 
unite in religious opinions, let their dissent be with 
Christian meekness, and respect to the opinions of 
others. 

What a beautiful eifect this would produce among 
those who are so unhappy as to live without reli- 
gion ; and how would mankind gradually be allured 
into that spirit of *' charity, which suffereth long, 
and is kind ; which envieth not, is not puffed up, and 
vaunteth not itself; doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
seeketh not het own ; is not easily provoked ; think- 
eth no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth ; helieveth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. — Charity which never faileth.^ 

This spirit of charity is a spirit of love ; but the 
sectmaking spirit of party is cruel, full of rancour 
and bitterness. The object of our Holy Religion is 
to exalt the Kingdom of Heaven ; to bring into sub- 
jection every evil act of the will in man, to the will 
of God. In the spirit of sect and party, it is the 
object, though often blended with something better, 
to exalt a peculiar creed, to establish a name, to 
gain a degree of worldly honour, to set up the will 
and wisdom of man, and make an idol of it, and 
compel all to bow down and worship it. This is the 
harbinger of discord, the source of evil, and has 
often led the martyr to the stake, or unsheathed the 
cruel sword. — Oh! that all, who really love and fear 
God, in every profession, would remember, that 
God, and not man, is the object of our worship ; 
and consider how to please him^ and do his willy who 
is a God of love and of peace. Then the solicitude 
would not be, to make men nominal Catholics or 
Protestants, Churchmen or Dissenters, but to exalt, 
by precept and example, the beauty and excellency 
of our Holy Religion. The desire would not be the 
increase of proselytes to this name or the other, but 
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to the only name given under heaven^ whereby man- 
kind can be saved — the name of Jesus ; to which all 
must bow, in mercy or in Judgment. The floods of 
wickedness which inundate the world, have their 
spring in the malevolent dispositions of mankind. 
Christianity was intended, by its Divine Author, to 
counteract and subdue these ; to humble the most 
ferocious dispositions into meekness, causing the 
lion to lie down with the lamb ; and if any man, or 
body of men, want to do good, this is the most no- 
ble principle on which they can act. The professors 
of the Christian. name, are, alas! lamentably out of 
the Christian spirit. The cause which they are 
pledged in duty to support, sulFers by their divisions, 
like a besieged city, whose enemies are at its gates, 
or within its walls, and the citizens at daggers-draw- 
ing one with another ; whereas, if they would all 
unite, and follow their Captain, diey would turn the 
battle to the gate^ and drive the enemies from their 
walls. I long to see men, who profess Christianity, 
contend not for creeds of faith, words, and names, 
but in the practice of every heavenly virtue. " Le^ 
your light so shine before men, as to glorify your 
Father which, is in heaven," is an injunction that 
commands our endeavours to obey it. How happy 
will that day be, when men strive to show ihftnfaitfi 
by their works— that faith which works by love^ and 
which coveteth no man's gold, silver, or apparel ; 
but that all may follow that Holiness, without which 
none can please G^d. 

It is proper the reader should know why I take up 
so much of his time on this subject. I consider a 
sectarian spirit as the source of dissension and per- 
secution. I write thus, not only to expose its evil 
tendency, and caution others, but as a declaration of 
my own sentiments, which become of a little im- 
portance to the reader, as connected with my pecu- 
liar plan of education, and the institutioi> in which it 
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hath pleased Providence to place rac. Yet I be- 
lieve a man may espottse and defend religious opin- 
ions peculiar to himself and his friends, in that chari- 
ty which is not puffed up, which thinketh no evil, 
and which vaunteth not itself ; but that same chari- 
ty will teach him to avoid controversy, strife, and all 
that leads to bitterness. It is on this principle I 
have hitherto acted, and wish to continue to act. I 
desire to avoid making the education given to such 
a large number of children in my institution a 
means of instilling my own peculiar religious 
tenets into their minds, and prefer the more no- 
ble grounds which I have recommended. I am a 
member of the society of Friends called Quakers.* 
I wish to avoid bringing my peculiar religious opin- 
ions into public controversy, and do not intend to 
do so, unless compelled ; diough I hope I may say, 
without ostentation, that I shall not be ashamed or 
afraid to vindicate them. Yet I sincerely hope, the 
moderation of my Christian brethren in other socie- 
ties will spare me this trial. I am not vain enough 
to setup as arbiter of the religious opinions of others, 
but wish all men would agree, as much as it is in 
their power, to do good ; and, when doing so, cast 
all their sectarian opinions out of sight. For, 
whenever the Divine legacy of peace sh^l prevail on 
earth, it will be preceded by mutual condescension, 
love and unity, among men ; without which, proper 
care cannot be taken of their youth in general. As 
an additional inducement to make the preceding ob- 
servations, I have at times b^en involved, much 
against my will, in more private controversy and ar- 
gument on religious topics than was at all agreeable 
to my feelings. 

* A name originally given to the society in contempt 
and reproach. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



X HE following pages contain the result and expe- 
rience of much personal labour, study, and expence. 
In one single page is frequendy detailed, that which 
has puzzled me for many months to discover ; and 
which has, ultimately, rendered important ser- 
vices to some hundreds of children. The book 
is printed on as economical a plan as is consistent 
with neatness, that more advantage may accrue to 
the institution, for the benefit of which the profits 
are to be applied, at my discretion; probably, ia 
uniting some works of industry with education. 

It is not to the size of the book, but to its contents 
that I wish to recommend attention : and if the prac- 
tical part of the work be read with precision^ it will 
be better understood, and afford more satisfaction. 

If any benevolent persons, conversant with the 
subject of education, from practice^ should be dis- 
posed to suggest improvements, which they think 
may be of advantage, in addition to my present sys- 
tem, I shall esteem it a privilege to receive their 
hints with deference, and pay them a marked atten- 
tion. My object is improvement ; and I hope I shall 
always be attentive to promote it. With these ob- 
servations, returning thanks to my noble and bene*- 
volent friends of every rank, among the subscribers, 

I remain. 

Their well-wishing friend, 

JOSEPH LANCASTER. 
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JiN the year 1798, I opened a school for the in- 
struction of poor children, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; the children were taught at the low price of 
fourpence per week« I kne«f of no modes of tuition 
but uiose usually in practice, and I had a practical 
knowledge of them. The number of chikiren who 
attended the school at that time, varied from nimety 
to a hundred and twenty. Being thus engaged in 
the study of education, with full liberty to make 
what experiments I pleased, whenever I found a 
poor child whose parents were unable to pay for 
his instruction, I gave him education gratis. This 
class of children increased so^uch, that s^ve thirty 
names were on the book as free scholars, in a short 
time ; and it is very probable no two children knenf 
that there were other free scholium in the school be* 
sides themselves* I attended the school personally; 
retaining an assistant. It was not unattended with 
expence of wages, rent, texes, rewards, &c. As the 
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income arising from the pay-scholars was much 'di- 
minished by the education I gave to so many, gratis, 
and as there were still many more objects of benevo- 
lence in the scho6l and neighbourhood, I was anxious 
to find an expedient which would enable me to extend 
the usefulness of the institution, without additional 
expence to myself; and soon found two liberal- 
minded persons, who readily seconded my views,^ 
Thomas Sturge, of Newington Butts ; and Antho- 
ny Sterry, of the High-street, Borough. They had 
been in die practice of paying the usual price to other 
schoolmasters, for the education of some children, 
whom they met with in their endeavours to relieve 
distress. I prevailed on them fo enter into a sub- 
scription for the education of poor children, in lieu 
of pay. Nothing but example was wanting ; and, 
as soon as that was obtained, I easily raised the sum 
specified in the first year's account annexed. The 
subscription was quite of the nature of a contract : 
of every guinea subscribed, fifteen shillings ptr an- 
jium was considered as the price of each child's 
education ; and the remaining six shillings was to 
be expended in books^ rewards, and school ex- 
pences. 

The only person who assisted me in reusing sub« 
scriptions, was Elizabeth Fry, wife of Joseph Fry, 
of the Poultry, London. .She solicited her imme- 
diate friends and connexions, and was successful in 
obtaining about twenty«six guintsis ; with this kind 
assistance I was encouraged to go cheerfully throOlgh 
the toilsome drudgery of raising subscriptions for 
the second year, in which I was so successful as to 
double the amount as well as the number of free 
scholars* Improvements in the modes of tuition 
had been made to good purpose, in those two first 
years, and a regular system of order established. 

* At Midsummer, 1801. 
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Though a system of order was easily established, a 
new system of tuition was another thing ; and to 
this I found myself most unexpectedly and gradu- 
ally advancing. 

The institution is greatly indebted to two gen- 
tlemen of the parish in which I live ; but, as I fear, 
I am not at liberty to mention their names, I can 
only say, they have, by their generosity, exempted 
the ichooUhotise from all rent, for several years. 
Gratitude requires that this should be known, as, in 
consequence, I have been enabled to expend the 
money I should have employed in rent, &c. in 
making experiments relative to the education of the 
poor. It is to be understood, this relates only to 
part of the premises connected with the institution. 
•The other part is on lease for fift}^-nine years ; and 
I have constantly paid the ground-rent, thirty gui- 
neas per annum, without making any charge to the 
public for it. Most experiments, whether on the 
improvement of education, or on any other subject, 
are attended with expence, which increases with the 
number of trials. Many such experiments have 
been made, which proved quite useless, and such 
as I should never attempt again. In other cases I 
have often gone the wrong way to woric, and acci- 
dentally stumbled on the very object I was in quest 
of. The result has been a new and efficient system 
of education ; the principle of which is not only 
adapted to large manufacturing districts, but, witii 
little variation in the mode of applying it, to all the 
poor of the country, and to village schools. 

Hitherto, none of the active friends of the insti- 
tution regarded it in any other light than a well- 
conducted school, with some few improvements in 
the modes of instruction. In fact, those who be- 
friended it .most^ either never came to visit it, or 
never entered into its detail when tiiey did. The 
Duie of Bedford and Lord Somervilie were the first 
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who viaited it, and entered closely into its detail, 
liord Som^rville told me, he saw its importance 
from the first. I have a ktter from the Duke on 
the subject, wherein he expresses hin^elf thus : af- 
ter deacribing his first visit, he says, ^' The advan-« 
tages of. the institution strudc me so forcibly, thejr 
were so obvioias and apparent, that I could aot he- 
sitate -to give every encouragement in my pow=er to 
so laudaUe and beneficiida /^/on rf education; wbidi 
cannot but tend to better the condition, and improve 
the morak, of die lower classes, in a very emkient 
degree. Fully and earnesdy convinced of this im* 
portant truth, I dieorfuUy authorise you to call <m 
me for further assistance, whenever you thhik 6lP 
The Duke, and his friend Xiord Somerville, have 
skice «faown every kindness to the institution that 
could be wished. May their names ever be dear .ti> 
evciy Englishman, who is a real lover of hiacoun^ 
try. It is no wonder lihat I feel myself boimd to 
cocpress my hcHiest gratitude in tlus public manner. 
But ^ortheir repeated, timely, and liberd assistance, 
the design wouM not so rapidly have extended in ifa 
various brandhes. When .they first visited the 
school, they began the subsctiptton for buiklhigs 
needful to ^cfilarge the school-room ; more scholars 
were daily applying for admittance, and the premi* 
aes were ao contracted, that many more could not 
have bepn admitted. It would have been a painfiid 
circumstance to me, to have refused admission to 
such; and I could not have received them without 
an extension of the premises. I had mentioned my 
wiahes to several friends on this subject. They 
w»re peraons not wanting inhenevolence, but as they 
never came near the institution, whidn they had all 
pteviously befriended, they did not enter into my 
views xreadify. Kor vfevc they awave, that if the 
work was iiot begun in 4ihe proper time, it must be 
aus{>ended twelve months longer. One fiiead did 
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not like to take the responsibility, of standing firs$ 
in a subscription, upon himself. Another, very 
properly, did not like to stand before his father, who 
was out of town ; and a third was indisposed* Thus 
deprived of the energy of my most active fHends, 
the design remained dormant for want of a leader; 
but that office was amply supplied by the generosity 
of those two noblemen, after whose example the 
Bubscription, date4 Third Month, 1803, was raised* 
I had no person to aid me in soliciting subscriptions i 
and calculated, that I might travel about three hundred 
miles, backwards and forwards,, at many different 
times, to obtain them. If I Could, with propriety, 
have done entirely without public aid, as, in the out- 
9et, I intended doing, it would have been more 
agreeable to my wishes. It was my intention to. 
erect the first building at my own expence, but I 
found, the sum which I could properly dedicate to 
that object, was inadequate. 

The reader will be sensible, on perusing this, of 
the reason for inscribing this book to the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord iSomerville ; and, though dedi- 
cations are often founded in flattery, this has for its 
basis, gratitude and truth. But it was not alone in 
the subscription just alluded to, that they have 
shown their cheerful benevolence ; for in the spring, 
1 804<, I proposed to them extending the school from 
three hundred and fifty to seven hundred boys. For 
this purpose, it was calculated the sum of at least 
one hundred and eighty pounds was needful; and 
that, if it should appear proper, when the experi- 
ment had been tried, the subscription should remain 
open, to enable me to extend it to a thousand* The 
extension to seven hundred boys was made at a very 
trifling expence above the estimate. 

It seems likely, the sum wanted to erect the build- 
ings, needful to make the proposed extension to one 
thousand boys, will be about three hundred pounds. 

B 2 
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The reaaoA of the difiereace in the estimates for 
extending die school to seven hundred, and that for 
cue thouaaaid, is, t^9X in a fbrjner case, a condguouji 
building, jdready cFec^d., was made use of to 2ud 
the design; and thus saved part of a greater ex« 
pence, which otherwise siiust h»ve been incurred. 
The extension of d^e school from three hundred 
and fifty to above seven hundred childiien, was a 
most extraordinary thing ; and proved, after a tho- 
rough trial, the utility of the systcan and order efr- 
tablkhed in the institution. Above four hundred 
children were admitled as scholars in about sax 
jviredcs ; and yet this surprising increase of numbers 
had no unpl^sant effect on the order of the schooL 
This great increase appeared, to some of my friends, 
Ixrho were not fully acquainted with what the systena 
svDuld bear, as likely iO overwhelm every thing with 
confusion ; but I had the pleasure of establidiing 
the school for this large number, and giving a proof 
of the practicability of my plan, in six weeis. 
" When boys of common abilii^ enter a new school, 
there b generally a degree of reserve and shynesa 
about them, diat does not wear off for the first week 
or ten days. All youth are influenced by example, 
and, like sheep, follow their leaders* The example 
prevalent in my school, was favourable to good or- 
der. When strange boys were admitted as scholars, 
Iheir attention was divided between the influence of 
shyness and example ; and, before that shyness had 
worn off, the power of ex^n[de had in some mea- 
sure habituated them to their duty. Thus situated,^ 
they daily improved tn learning ; and, stimulated by 
the hope of reward, shortly. became as orderly as 
any boys in die schooL 

In the outset of the instiludoa, it was thou|^ 
economical if one diild could be educated f^r one 
guinea per anrmm. The e^st^asion of the school 
foma t^iiibe lumdi^d and fi% 10 Bs^^i^imiflAsti^ 
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children, in tbe short suslgc of six weeks ; tfae estab- 
lishment oi a school tor nearly two hundred girls, 
all educated op the same plan, prove, that the systeon 
of order and tuition is adequate to the in&tructioa 
<^ a thousand children, or more, in one insututioa ; 
and without any adult assistant teachersm This sui> 
scripdon now remains open .for public -aid, with a 
view to extend the experijnent to a thousand boys* 

In the third year's account of subscriptions and 
expenditure, it will be observed, I adhered to the 
original plan of the institution, as arranged with the 
iirst subscribers to the school; the expence of each 
child being estimated aX cme guinea /»er amrnm^ and ' 
the surplus numbers on the list varying from three 
to five hundred free scholars, were solely educated 
at my own expence ; and, under the blessing of Di- 
frine Providence, in a»isequence of my own inven-i 
tions and discoveries. For the fourth, or present 
year of the institution, which will end at midsum- 
mer, 1805, I engage that all the annual subscrip- 
tions necessary to be raised for the expences of the 
boys' school, shall not exceed two hundred and sixty 
pounds ; and, that when the plan, is extended to a 
thousand boys, the annual subscriptions need nd 
exceed thcee hundred 4>ound8, for defraymg every 
ei4>ence. This economical plan of usefully educat- 
ing a thousand scholars, is done at a much less ex- 
pence thsm any of my friends ever expected me to 
Induce to practice ; and which, if I had been told 
three years since were possible, I should have had 
great doubt of the fact, if I had not 'also thou^ght it 
incredible. But facts are stubborn things. 

It will be considered, that, in all new experiments, 
.there is a difficulty ilA knowing hdw to proceed 
rightly. I stood ak>ne in the early stage of the in- 
stitution, havifiig to grope my own way, as in the 
dark, under many difiiculties and discours^ements, 

UiLi^%Skmx% a oew apd wtiuedy but pracucaUe paiji 
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to usefulness ; no wonder if I sometimes toolr the 
wrong road, to attain my object, instead of the right 
one ; if I sometimes made experiments that ended 
in expence and disappointment, and that repeatedl}** 
But this only stimulated me to more diligence ; and, 
instead of being depressed by these circumstances, 
I eagerly and resolutely pui^sued the important object 
in view ; till, I may say, under the Divine blessing, 
without which all my labours would have been of no 
avails hitherto I have been helped to accomplish 
far more than I expected : having established a sys- 
tem of education, adapted to the poor, in a remark* 
able manner ; and in which there is nothing but what 
is simple and easy, to persons disposed to engage in 
similair plans. Experiments are seldom made with- 
out expence : few of mine were, as to labour, time^ 
and money. I do not regret that I have nevelr 
charged them to public account ; nor do I ever in- 
tend to do so. When I had made any experhncnt, 
and found it beneficial, I have introduced the prac- 
tice of it generally into the institution ; and am wil- 
ling to use my best endeavours to lay it before the 
public, in as plain and simple a manner as I can, for 
the benefit of the rising generation. When an eX'* 
periment has proved unsuccessful, ithaabccn buried 
in oblivion. But all this has enabled me to ascer- 
tain, that were I to begin a new institution, with 
funds in hand, I should be able, by my former ex- 
perience and recent improvements, to establish it in 
a comparatively short time, and at a much less ex- 
pence of capital. When the buildings for the boys* 
and girls' schools are completed to the extent design- 
ed, they will accommodate a thousand boys, and 
three hundred girls. The whole expence of which 
will not exceed one thousand pounds, to which I 
shall have contributed upwards of two hundred my- 
self. Notwithstanding, whilst these experiments 
have been reducing to practicci some hundreds ef 



■•^'■o^n 
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duldreti have began and finished their education; 
and many of them are now grown to man's estate, 
and promise to beoonie usefill members of society* 

Another design, supported by a subsOription, be^ 
gan by the Duke of Bedford and Lord Stmervilte^ a 
aptanibr training kds and young men as school- 
masters, by a practical knowledge of these improved 
modes of tuition, to be obtained in my institution, 
and under my own eye. Of its importance litde 
need be said ; it must be sufficiently striking to every 
benevolent mind. Its chief characteristic is, that it 
will give to the new method of education, the pow- 
er of spreading itself wherever it is required. This 
subscripdon continues open for public benevolence ; 
eight lads, and several men, are now in a course of 
training as schoolmasters. Benevolent persons, who 
are or may be subscribers of at least ten pounds to 
this fimd, can only have the privilege of having 
schoolmasters recommended by me, as qualified to 
undertake the care of institutions, which they may 
wish to esttiblish on the same plan as the one I am 
treating of. 

It is sincerely to be hoped, that public assistance 
will be so liberally bestowed, as to give efficiency to 
the plan. The subscription does not, at present, 
yet amount to near one half of what it should do, 
to carry the design into effect. It seems probable, 
that when I have had a little more practice and ex- 
perience in the art of training men to a knowledge 
of their duty as schoolmasters, hundreds of persons 
might be properly qusdified, in an expeditious man- 
ner, and at a trifling expence. 

Another method of assisting this institution is, 
by benevolent persons sending left-off clothes, both 
woolten and linen, to the institution, to be made up 
by the girls, as olothing for either boys or girk, who 
may be most in need of them. In many getide- 
men's families it frequently happens, that good arti- 
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cles of apparel are sold for a mere trifle, which, by 
being properly bestowed on the poor, to be made up 
for uiemselves or their children, would conduce 
•much to their ease and comfort ; whereas, at pre- 
sent, the poor often go without what would be worth 
thirty shillings to them, that a servant may put five 
in his own pocket. 
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Account of Money collected and expended for the use 
of the Free^School^ Borough-Roady Southtvariy 
instituted by Joseph Lancaster^ 6th Month, 1801. 

COLLECTED . . . . 118 10 



EXPENDED. 

113 Boys, Tuition in Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetic, 15s. per an- 
num each • • • • 84 15 
10,000 Quills (Pinions) 7s. 6d. per 

thousand • • . • 3 15 

11 Purses, lettered, 10s. • '\ 

7 Silver Pens, ll. 9s. • • f o 17 O 
6 Half-crowns, engraved " A Reward t 
for Merit," 18s. 3 

300 Toys, &c. as Premiums . • 9 16 5 
Coals for Firing, one Chaldron • 2 13 4 

Expence of six Excursions : to Wands- 
worth, Ciapham, Sydenham, Nor- 
wood, and Blackheath, with 50, 
80, or 124 Boys at a Time, as a 
Recreation and Reward of Atten- 
tion to their Learning . • 2 16 6 
4 Dozen Writing Books^ for Boys un- 
able to pay for them ... O 12 O 
10. Dozen Slates, at4s.6d. per Dozen 2 5. O 
2 Dozen Universal Spelling Books 7 
2 Dx)zen Ditto, by Markham 3 



2 3 



Cany forward 111 13 3 
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L. 8. D. 

Bvoaght forwacd .... Ill 13 3 

1 Dozen Barbauld's Hymns 

1 Dozen Pastoral Lessons ^ 1 16 

4 Dozen Hints for Children 

Printing 500 (Bills) " Direcuons for 
Writing with Accuracy" 

300 Cards Ditto 

Ditto 1500 CommendatOFy Tickets 

130 Leather Ditto, lettered " A Re- 
ward for Merit," &€• 

30 Vols. Addition to the Library and 
Class Books • • • • 



BALANCE dudo J. L.. 



12 



N. B. The School Circulating Library consists of 
above 300 Volso caku^ted to improve the 
Morals of Youth, which they are permitled 
the use of, gratis, according to Merit. 



Numbei* of Free Scholars admitted • 134 

Gone to Places or apprenticed • .13 
7 expelled for bad Behaviour or Non- ^ 21 
attendance ; 1 dead • • 8 



Present Number of Free Scholars 113 



ExcLUsivBof the Free School, above 100 Scho- 
lars have received Instruction at about half the com- 
mon Price. From such as are unable to pay. Free- 



< 



3 3 





1 12 


6 


119 6 


9 


16 


6 


11« lO 
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I 

Scholars are selected. By simplifying the usual Me- 
thods of Tidtion, considerable Benefit has arisen to 
the Institution ; and from establishing a regular 
System of Order, with correspondent and reciprocal 
Checks on each dependent Part, much of its Energy, 
.Usefulness, and Reputation has been derived. Pre- 
miums and Rewanis for merit have proved highly 
serviceable : it is proverbial, that " The Hope of Re- 
ward sweetens Labour ;" and the Practice has verifi- 
ed it. In many Instances, that, which without them 
would have been an unprofitable Toil, has become 
Si Pleasure. Tuition, in this School, is conducted 
solely by the Senior Boys, employed as Teachers : the 
Master treating them with peculiar attention, and not 
sparing suitable Encouragement when merited ; such 
is their Activity and Diligence, that no other Assis- 
tance is necessary at present^ or likely to be so in fu- 
ture. J. L. can say with Truth, that owing to these 
Advantages, he has no more Labour with 250 Chil- 
dren, than he formerly had with 80, andean do them 
superior Justice in Tuition.— *— -Having thus suc- 
ceeded beyond Expectation, he looks with Pleasure 
to the Public, and those benevolent Persons who 
have hitherto aided his Designs, for future and en- 
er^tic Support ; and trusts me Result will prove a 
similar Gratification to their Minds, in the future 
Prosperity and Usefulness of the Institution. 

James Street, Borouoh-Road, 
25th of 6th Mondi, (June), 1802. 
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Account of Money collected and expended by Joseph 
Lancaster^ for the Use of the Free Schooty from 
JUidsummer, 1802, to JUidsummerj 1B03. liutUut' 
ed by hintj IBOU 

COLLECTED 228 1 6 



EXPENDED. 

No. 

1. Tuidon, 217 Boys, in Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, 15s. per 

Annum each • • • 162 15 O 

SCHOOL EXPENCES. 

2. Twenty-five Thousand Pimons, at 

7s. 6d. per Thousand • • 9 T 6 

3. Two Reams of Writing Paper, for 

160 Writing Books, Gifts to tiiose 

unable to pay for them . • .230 

4. Seven Dozen Slates • • .18 

5. To Printing 4500 BiUs . . 2 5 

PREMIUMS. 

6. Five Thousand Toys . . . 16 16 O 

7. Seven Dozen (old) Children's Books 1 9 O 

8. Twenty-five French Half Crowns, 
engraved, " A Reward for Merit." 4 ir 6 

9. Three Star Medals . . . 18 O 

10. Eight Silver Pens, 3s. each . 14 

11. Thirty-six Purses • . . O 12 6 

Carried forward 203 15 6 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, &c/ 

Brought forward • • • • 203 15 6 

12. Twelve Walkingame^s Tutors, 6 , 
Trimmer's Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of Nature, and Use of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures; and about 30 Vols. 

. Additions to the Library, and Books 
for the Use of the Schpol • 

13. One Thousand Printed Reports • 

14. Six Excursions to Clapham, Wands- 

worth, Richmond, &c. with Select 
Companies, 30, 40, and 60 Boys 

15. Three Dutch Stoves, &dng ditto, &c. 

16. Two Chaldron of Cinders, and 10 

Bushels of Coals • • • 
17* To White-wasUng School Rooms 

18. Three Hundred Loads of Rubbish, 

at 4d* per Load, for raising the 

Play Ground • . • 5 

19. Two Hundred Tracts, Improve- 

ments in Education, for the use of 

the Subscribers • • . 11 7 O 

20. To 20 Leather Tickets, lettered, 
" Attention to Writing, Arithme- 
tic, &c 10 



4 


1 





1 


19 


6 


4 


5 





4 


6 


6 


2 


7 





1 


10 






239 1 6 
BALANCE due to J. L. 11 o O 



228 1 6 



Number of Free Scholars admitted 246 

Gone to Place or Apprenticed 22 1 
Expelfed for Non-attendanc/e 43 



26 



Present Number of Free Scholars 220 
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Explanatory Observations on the above Detail 

of Expences. 

The Article No* 2. The Pinions have been used 
for Pencil Cases, as well as Pens ; and a Number 
of Scholars have been taught to make Pens, which 
has increased the Consumption. 

No. 8. Silver Medals are daily used, as a Badge 
of Distinction for Merit, and occasionally given 
away, when merited by Improvement. 

No. 12. It has been found beneficial to vary thq 
Class-Books, that sameness may not tire or disgust 
the juvenile Mind. The Library is very useful, 
the Books being lent out gratis, to those who merit 
the Privilege ; it at once affords the Means of In- 
struction, in a very cheap, extensive way, and is 
conducive to Emulation in Learning, at the same 
time. 

No. 18. J. L. convinced that a Play Ground 
adjoining the School-Room, attaches the Children 
to School, while those who come from ^ great dis- 
tance, and bring their Dinners with them, are kept 
from the Streets, and their Morals preserved, he con- 
cludes that, as he pays the Rent of the Ground^ 
his Friends can have no Objection to so needful a 
Measure for the Children's Accommodation. 

No. 19. This Article of the Expenditure has 
been introduced at the Desire of a Number of res- 
pectable Subscribers, and will not again recur, un- 
less on similar Grounds. 

REPORT. 

During the last Year, the Progress of the Insti- 
tution towards Maturity has been rapid ; the Or- 
ganization of the System greatly improved ; and 
the Introduction of new Methods of Tuition, in 
Spelling and Arithmetic, productive of very impor- 
tant Advantages to the Scholars : their Efforts to- 
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vhirds Proficiency in those Branches of useful 
Knowledge have been more than double, and the 
Trouble attendant on the Teacher's Duty, rendered 
much less. Individual Scholars spelUng 20,000 
words, and working 2000 Sums, (in the first four 
Rules,) per Annum ; whereas, the same Space of 
Time, in the common Modes of Tuition, would 
have been, for the most Part, irretrievably lost in 
Idleness. 

Having been thus foeooured with Success, J. L. 
looks with Confidence to the Public, and those be- 
nevolent Persons who have hitherto aided his De- 
signs, for future and energetic support; and trusts 
the Result will prove a similar Gratification to their 
Minds, in the future Prosperity and Usefulness of 
the Institution. 

BoROUGH-RoAD, 

25di of 6th Month, 1803. 



Third Tear^s Account of Annual Receipt and Ex" 
penditure^ for J. Lancaster's Institution^ ending 
Midsummer^ 1804. 

L. s. D. 

COLLECTED . . . . 223 7 

EXPENDED. 

Education for 12 Months for 212 Boys, 

at 15s. each Boy , , • 159 

9 Silver Pens . . . 1 3 67 

10 Ditto Medals . . 3 7 63 
Several Excursions with 180 Boys, to 

Clapham ; 450 to the Green Park ; 
to Greenwich, Sydenham, and 
Kew, with select Parties . .950 



4 11 



Carry forward 172 16 O 
C 2 
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L* S« I)* 

Brought forward • • • • 172 16 Q 

Sundries' for the Encouragement of the 
Children, as Gingerbread^nutS) 
Apples, Oranges, Cherries, &c« 
&c. for Scrambles • •, • 4 6 

Weekly Rewards for the Monitors who 
. t«achthe several Classes,varyingfrom 
Id. to 6d. according to their Stations 1,5 O 

Twcnt) -five Thousand Pinions, at 7s. 

6d. per Thousand • • • 9 7 6 

Sundries, as Ink-Stands, Nsuls, Pen- 
cils, &c. • • • • • 2 10 6 

Several Thousand Toys, as Bats, Balls, 

Kites, &c. &c. • • • 16 6 O 

Repairs, &c. for the School-Room • 5 10 O 

225 16 O 
BALANCE due to J. L. . . 2 9 O 



223 7 O 



OBSERVATIONS. 

It is a Pleasure to J. Lancaster to mform his 
Friends, that the Institution they have so kindly 
assisted him to establish, continues increasing in 
usefulness. That he has made several additional 
Improvements in the Mediods of instructiog the 
Poor ; and that it is Jikely, less than another Year 
will enable him to complete an entire new Sifstem of 
Tuition, which he hopes will be a naticxial Benefit. 
In Consequence of Ms recent Improvements, he 
has been able to educate, daring the first half Year, 
300, and the last half Year, 500 Cbuldren, without 
more additional Expence to himself than 10^ abore 
the Expenditure (225/. 16s,') named in the Account. 
The ensuing Year be poposes to educate 700 Boys, 
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fin(Ung diem in Books, with much Encouragement, 
Rewards, &c. for 260/. the Sum he means to raise 
the subscription to. He is confident that 300L per 
Annum would educate 1000 Boys, if his Premises 
were large enough to accommodate them ; and 
hopes the Liberality of a benevolent PublSc will ena- 
ble him speedily to realize this important object, and 
thus com);>lete his grand Experiment for improving 
the Education of the Poor. 
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3d Day of 3d Mo. (March) 1803. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 

Fpr the JExpences of Buildings erected and erec* 
ting^for the Accommodation of the Children <tf- 
tenaing the Institution for the Purpose of im" 
proving and facilitating the Means of Education^ 
to tfie industrious Classes of the Community^ in 
the Borough'Roadj George^s Fields^ Southward 

SUBSCRIBERS. 



The Dukeof Bed- 

ford * . . 5 
Lord Somerville • 5 
Earl Stanhope • 10 
Henry Thornton, 

M. P. . . 

Sir Rob. Barclay, 
Bart. M. P. . 
Samuel Thornton, 

M. P. . . 5 
Ebehezer Maitland 5 
John Maidand . 5 
Henry Hoare . 5 
William Henry 

Hoare . . 5 
Samuel Hoare . 5 
Wilson Birkbeck 5 
William Nanson 5 
Samuel Southall . 5 



s. 

5 

5 

10 



5 5 



5 5 




5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



William Wilber- 

force, M . P. . 5 5 

Joseph Smith • 5 5 

Robert Barclay . 5 5 

Robert Howard . 5 5 

George White- 
head • m 5 S 

John Walker . 5 5 

Matthew How- 
ard . . 5 5 

Edward Janson . 5 5 

Edward Shewell 5 5 

George Tierney, 

M. P. . . 5 5 

John SheweU . 5 5 

Thomas Reynolds 5 5 

William Forster 

Reynolds . 5 5 

'Henry Sterry . 5 5 



Carried over 152 O O 



* The Duke of Bedford sent a larger Sum, 
unexpected aad unsolicited ; requesting J. Lang as- 
T£R to apply the Surplus in any Manner he might 
judge most beneficial to the Institution ; it has 
accordingly been placed to account as a Donation in 
aid of the Annual Subscription. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 






• 


L. 


^•r 


L. 


s. 


Brought over, 152 








James Sheppard 


5 


5 


John Pirn • 


5 


5 


Nicholas Vansit- 






J. C. Lettsom 


5- 


5 


tart, M. P. • 


5 


5 


Joseph Foster • 


5 


5 


George Shepley 


5 


5 


William Storrs 






Mary Sterry 


5 


5 


Fry . . 


5 


5 


Edward Gray ^ 


5 


5 


w 

Isaac Walker 


5 


5 


Walker Gray . 


5 


5 


Jacob F- Reynolds 


5 


5 


Anthony Horn, 


5 


5 


Thomas W. Smith 


5 


5 


John Gray 


5 


5 


David Barclay, 






Richard Re)molds 


5 


5 


(per R. B.) . 


5 


5 


JensF. Hage,froni 


I 




John Eliot 


5 


5 


Copenhagen 
Sundry smaller 


5 


5 


Robert Were . 


5 


5 






Robert Barclay, 






Donations • 


12 


12 


(Banker) 


5 


5 








John H. Tritton 


< 


« 








%r 


«/ 


280 


2 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPT AND EXPEN- 

DITURE 
For the purposes described in the precedbg page. 

RECEIPT. 

L« S« D* 

Cash, as per Subscription List. • 280 2 O 

J. Lancaster's Contribution of the 

First Buildmg . . . . 87 15 6 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Cost of the First Buildings f Dimensions 35 Feet 

by 33 J 

L« S* D* 

Bricklayer's Work . . 60 10 O 

Carpenter's Work . . 84 10 O 

Extra Carpenter's Work, • 15 O { l^r O O 

Glazing • • • • 7 O 

ADDITION TO DITTO. 

L. 8. PO L. S. D. 

Carpenter's Work . 54 12 

Bricklayer's ditto • 60 

Forming a Junction be- 
tween the two Build- 
ings, Desks, &c. 22 O 0)»164 ir 6 

Plumber's Work . . 9 0.0 

Glazier's . . . 7 

Paving the school-Room 12 5 6 

Dimensions of the two School^Rooms 
imited in one, 75 Feet by 33. 

SMALL BUILDING. 



Carpenter's Work . 9 3 \ 

1 e( 

&c. . .' . " iO 15 63 



Bricklayer's ditto . 16 _ , ^^ ^ _ 

— -^ - - ^- 36 



Plumber's Work, Glazing, 
. * • 

Dimensions 40 Feet by 14 



367 17 6 



All the above since united in one Room. 



J. Lancaster respectfully presents the preceding 
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Account to the Subscribers to the Buildings erected 
for the Enlargement of his School'Rooms.'^Their 
Liberality, rendered doubly valuable by the gene- 
rous Confidence reposed in him, will at once in- 
crease his Powers of Usefulness, and give Energy 
to his Designs for the Completion of the Object in 
View«-^He trusts his Endeavours have shown the 
Undertaking worthy of the Notice it has received ; 
and that by the Blessing of Divine Frovidenccy it 
may prove a Source of Benefit to die rising Genera- 
tion, and of Heart-felt Satisfaction to die noble- 
minded Friends of Humanity, who have so cordially 
aided its early Progress. 

School-House, Borough-road, 
22d of 12th Month, (December,) 1803. 
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FREE SCHOOLS, 

FOR T^E 

EDUCATION OF FATHERLESS AND OTHER 

POOR CHILDREN, 

Sorough'Roadj George^s Fields^ Southwark. 



" The Boys' School was instituted as a Free 
School, by Joseph Lancaster, in 1801; and is 
actually extended to Seven Hundred Boys, who are 
instructed upon a Plan entirely new ; by means of 
which, ONE MASTER alone can "educate One 
Thousand Boys^ in Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic, as effectually, and with as little Trouble, as 
Twenty or Thirty have ever been instructed by the 
usual modes of Tuition. 

" From the very great utility of this system of 
Education, a Subscription has been set on foot to 
support it ; and several of the principal Subscriber^ 
are desirous of extending this Establishment to at 
least One Thousand Boys^ and also to erect a School 
Room for Girls, upon a similar Plan, with the addi- 
tion of Needle Work, under the care of the Two 
Sisters of Joseph Lancaster." 
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V 

FOR BUILDINGS. 



SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BOYS' SCHOOL. 



L. 8. 

The Duke of York tO 10 

The Duchess of 
York • . 10 10 

The Duke^f Bed- 
ford • • It) 10 

Lord SomerviUe 10 10 

Earl Stanhope • 5 O 

W. Wilberforce, 
M . P. . . 10 

H. Hoare, Esq. 10 

W. H. Hoare^Esq. S 

John Walker, Esq* 5 

John Sheweii, Esq* 5 

Sir John Hort, Ba- 
ronet 

William Nanson, 
Esq. 

Henry Thornton, 
M. P. . 

William Smith, M. 
P- . 

Sir Joseph Banks, 
Baronet 

Robert Thornton, 
M. P. . . 10 

Samuel Southall,' 
Esq* « • 5 

Hon. P. Pusey S 

C. WywiU 






o 






5 



5 



5 O 



5 O 



5 








5 
5 




s« 



Robert Howard, 

Esq* • .50 

Dowager Lady 

Donegal • • ^0 

Peler La Touche, 
jun. M. P* .50 

The Bishop of Dor- 
ham • • 3 S 

T. Bonar^ Esq. 5 5 

Samuel Thornton, 
M. P. . 5 S 

The Earl of U». 
bridge . • S S 

Viscount Chetwynd 5 O 

The Miss Thomp- 

sons ••••50 

The Duke of Somer- 
set • • 10 10 

Lord Yarborough 5 5 

Lord Harrowby 5 

M^iquis of Hert- 
ford • .5 0^ 

Earl of Winchelsea 5 

John Brickwood, 
juiu . .50 

Walker Gray . 5 

B. Bouverie • 5 

William M. Pitt, 
M. P. \ .50 



. 5 
Isaac Walker, Esq. 5 

It is proposed to extend this subscription, to erect 
a school-room capable of conti^ning 1000 boys^ 

D 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GIRLS' SCHOOL. 



Earl Stanhope • 5 
Countess Stanhope 5 
Mrs. Lackner • 5 
John Walker, Esq. 5 
Thomson Bonar, 

Esq. • .5 
Mrs. Ebenezer Mait- 
land • . 5 
Dowager Lady 

Donegal. • 5 
The Earl of Ux- 

bridge . 5 

Viscount Chetwynd 5 
The Miss Thomp- 
sons • • 5 
The Duchess of 

Somerset . • 5 
Benjamin Keene 5 



S. Li. S. 

O John Penn, M. P. 5 O 
O Miss Neville • 5 
O Lady Harrowby 3 
O Honourable Mis. . .- 
Ryder . ; 3 
O Mrs. Brogdea 5' 5 

1 Dowager Marchio* . 
ness of Stafford 3 
C. S. Oliver^ M. P.' 5 
MarchionessofHert- 
ford . .5 
5 Earl of Winchelsea 5 O 
O Hon. P. Puscy 5 5 

Lady Hort . 3 
Lady Somers .< 2 

Lady De Dunstan- 
5 ville. •* . 2 
5 




O 





3 
O 

O 



3 
O 



It is intended to enlarge the girls' school-room to 

hold 300 girls. 

• • - ' * 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Are Received at the following Bankers : 

Messrs. Rai^som, Morei^and and Co. Pall Mall ; 
Messrs. Hoares, Fleet Street ; Messrs. Han- 
KfiYs and Co. Fenchurch Street ; and by Jos. 
Lancaster, at his School House, in the Bo* 
rough-Road* 



• i 
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THE FOLLOWING IS THE PLAN OF 

THIS SCHOOL, 

THE BASIS OF WHICH IS El4ULATION AND REWARD. 

All who Will, msif send their Children, and have 
them educated, Freely ; (the Expence of Writing- 
Books excepted ; ) and those to whom the above 
Offer may not prove acceptable, may pay for 
them at a very moderate Price. 

This School is not established to promote the Re- 
ligious Principles of any particular Sect ; but, set- 
ting aside all party distinctions, its object is to in- 
struct Youth in useful Learning, in the leading and 
uncontroverted principles of Christianity, and to 
train them iii the practice of moral habits, conducive 
to their future welfare, as virtuous men and useful 
members of society. 



SUBSCRIPTION 

FOR TRAINING YOUTH AS SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The Design of this Subscription is to provide a 
Fund for the Maintenance of young Men disposed 
to follow the Profession of Schoolmasters, for which 
they are to be qualified, by making them practically 
conversant in the new System of Education ; this 
will be done in J. L.'s Institution, and under his 
own immediate Care. When this Object is attain- 
ed, they will be recommended to Situations for 
which Schoolmasters may be wanted. If the Sub- 
scription proves sufficiently liberal, they will be 
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qualiiied to teach some Work of industry ; as Shoe- 
makings Tayloring, Basket-making, Sec. to the Chil- 
dren whom they may have under their Care* 



O 


O 







L. 

Tlie Marquis of 
Blandford • 10 

The Marquis of 
Lansdown • 5 

Lord H. Petty . 5 

Right Hon. J. C. 
ViUiers, M. P- 5 

Lord Webb Sey- 
mour • .5 

Right Hon. John 
Foster, Chan- 
cellor of the £](- 
chequer for Ire- 
land . . 5 

Robert Thomp- 
son, Esq. • S 

The Miss Thomp- 
sons • • 5 

Lady Carbery 10 

Benjamin %Hob- 
house, M. P. 5 

James Martin, 
M. P. . 5 

Archbishop of 

Dublin ..50 



S. L. fiv 

Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Ireland 5 O 

The Earl of Clar- 

endoti • 5 Q 

John P. Ander- 

don, Esq. .'50 

John Stockwell, 

Esq. • • SO 

Charles Codker- 

ell, Esq. • 5 O 

Sir W.W. Wynne, 

Bart. M* P« 5 

Hon. WiUiam EH- 
ot, M. P. $ O 

Lady G. Eliot . 5 O 

The Countess of 

Harrington . 5 5 

Warren Hastings, 

Esq. ..50 

Mrs. Warren Has- 
tings ..50 

James Brogden, 

M. P. ..50 



O 








O 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 



I,, s. 



t. s. 



The Duke of 






Bedford • 


10 





Lord Somer- 






VILLE « 


10 





Marquis of dadi 


Id 





The Duke of Som- 






erset 


10 





Earl Stanhope 


5 





John Walker, Esq. 


5 





Earl of Pembroke 


5 





Bishop of Dur- 






ham . • 


5 





Earl of Wycombe, 






now Marquis of 






Landsdown • 


5 





Joseph Rickman, 






Jun. 


5 





Mary Harcourt 


5 





General Harcourt 


5 





J. Brickwood,Esq. 


5 





Thomas Phdps, 






Jun. 


5 





•G. Sandford, Esq* 


5 






J. Maitland, Esq. 


5 





Mr. Wortley . 


5 





Robert SHaw, 






M. P. 


5 





The Earl of Dart- 






mouth 


5 





Hon. and Rev. E. 






Legge . . 


5 





Lord Sheffield . 


5 





Lord Loftus 


5 





Lord Boyle 


5 


O 


Eari of Selkirk . 


S 





Henry Hoare, Esq. 


.5 





Wm. Henry Hoare 


> 




Esq. 


5 





Joshua Reeve, Esq, 


.5 





Charles Layton, 


• 




Esq. 


3 





The Dean of West- 






minster 


2 


2 


John Jackson, Esq. 


5 





John Taylor, Esq. 


5 


O 
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PRINCIPLES 



OIT WtflCH 



THE INSTITUTION 



IS CONDUCTED. 



X HE influence a master has over his scholars b 
very great; the veneration wherewith they regard 
him is almost equal to idolatry, and diat simply by 
his conduct in his station ; so much so, that they are 
Idl his willing servants, and doubly proud to he his 
ambassadors on trivial occasions: his smiles' are 
precious, and even bitter things are sweet, wheit 
bestowed by his hand* 

The following quotation may be worthy the read- 
er's attention :— " By way of sport, or to try the 
dexterity of the pupils, the master leads them to a 
clump of trees, and, while he is counting fifteen, 
every one must climb up some tree, so high, as to 
be out of the reach of his cane ; all exert them-^ 
selves, with much laughter, to escape the sdck, as if 
some wild beast were at their heels ; if any one be 
defective in agility, he will be reached, and receive 
the penance of a few playful strokes, — SaUzmann^s^ 
Gymnastics for Touth^ page 225* 

Th^se playful strokes, from a companion or an 
equal, would most likely produce a tough battle, and 
black eyes ; but from a master, a beating, we tead, 
is tsiken very pleasantly. The effects of approbation, 
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or the contrary, expressed by the senior boys to 
lesser, seem to carry a degree of weight, almost 
similar to that of their master. Whenever a neat^ 
ingenious trick, of a misclnevous nature, has been 
played, we may be sure some arch wag, who offici- 
ates as captain of the gang, perhaps a Franklin,^ 
was the original and life of the conspiracy. The 
predominant feature in the youthful disposition is an 
almost irreustiblepropensity to action ; this, if pro- 
perly controlled by suitable employment, will become 

* ^ When. embarked with other chUdren, the helm 
was commonly deputed to me, particularly on difficult 
occasions ( and in every other project, I was almost al- 
ways the leader of the troop, whom 1 sometimes involv- 
ed in embarrassments.*— I shall give an instance of this, 
which demonstrates an early disposition of mind for 
public enterprizes, tnough the one in question was not 
conducted by justice. The mill-pond was terminated on 
one side by a marsh, upon which we were accustomed 
to take our stand, at high wsiter^ to angle for small fish. 
By dint of walking, we had converted the place into a 
perfect quagmire. My proposal was to evect a wharf, 
that Should aifoixl us firm fiK>ting, and I pointed out to 
my ^oinpanions a large heap of stones, intended for the 
building a new house near the marsh, and which were 
well adapted to the. purpose. Accordingly, when the 
workmen retired in the evening, I assembled a number 
of my pjay-fellows, and by labouring diligently, like ants, 
sometimes four of us uniting to carry a single stone, we 
removed them all, and constructed oxiv little quay. The 
workn^n were surprized next' Aoming at not finding 
their stohes, which had been conveyed to our whatf. 
Enquiries were made respecting the authors of this con- 
veyance : we were discovered ; complcunts were urged 
against us; many of us nnderwent correction on the 
part of our parents ; and though I strenuoudy defended 
the utility of the work, my parents at length convinced 
me, that nothing biit what was strictly honest could be 
uaefuW*-4'tftf Ld/c catd Workfi of Dr. FrankHn. VoL I. 
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a valuable auidliary'to'the master; bat, if neglected, 
will be apt to degenerate into rebdlioiu Active 
youtfm^ when treated as cyphers^ toiU ^genercdiy 
show their consequence hy e^&ercising themselves in 
mischief. I am cbhvinced, by expenence^.tbi^ it is 
practicable for tealchers to acauire a proper dominion 
bver the-tAliiids of the youth ««d^ their au^yhy 
directing^ those active spiTits to good purposes* 
This liveliness should never be repressed, but di- 
rected to uselbl ends; and I have ever found, the 
surest way to cure a mischievous boy was to make him 
a monitor. I»ever knew an^ thing.. succeed much 
better, if so well. 

In ieducation nothing can h€ more important than 
economy of time, even when we have a reasonatble 
prospect of a gdod portion of it at o^r disposal ; but 
it is most peculiarly necessarjMn primary schools, 
and in th<? instruction of the poor : — cases wherein the 
pupil seldom has too much on his hands j and very 
often a fine genius or noble talents are lost to the 
state, and to mankind, from the want of it. If we 
wish to do the best for the welfere of youth, and to 
promote their interest, through. Jife, it will be. WftU 
for* us to study economy -of their pneciQ|M time. 
** Be careM of time,'* says the:^ philosopher, .".for 
timi is the stufFUfe is made cff.*' In this* respect, 
I would recomnietid the teachers of youth, for ex:- 
ample,. to the industry of the Chinese waterttian, 
who plies one oar with hijs rigjht foot, another with 
his. left hand, dext^pu$)y guiding the sail, in the 
mean time, with his right hand, while he enjoys his 
whifF ;©f tobacco seemingly quite at his ease. 

As a further proof of the benefit resulting from 

:.thisfmode of instructi<m, the followipg insti^nce is 

Femarkable4« Several bc^sbfelongitigtomy s^bopl were 

in the h^it of playing trufitmcondnualljjr. Thts>abk 

was contracted, as it usually is, by frecpeQting'b8(d,idle 

'company. One boy seemed quite incorrigible;' his 



^^■1 
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fiither got a log and chain, diatoed it to his foot, stfid^ 
in diat condiuon, beating him all the way, fiollowed 
him to school repeatedly. Nothing was of any 
ayail«*^4ie£ther was the lad reftirmed by any thing tfaie 
piucnt could do. At last he was reformed by a con« 
test about an old rusty naiL I am not fond of lay* 
ing wagers ; but, without any other design than the 
improvement of two classes, by raising a spirit of 
emulation among them, I betted with one of my 
subordinate monitors, a shUiing against ^aiold rusty 
naUj that another class would e:scel in writing on die 
slate, that in which he taught. \ In case it did, die 
old rusty hail was to be mine ; and die oddity of the 
thing uckled the fancy of die boys, and served as 
well for the bone of contention as any> thing else. 
Both classes were disposed to exert idl their powers 
on the occasion, determined not to be excelled. I 
lost the wi^er in the sequel; but if it had been fifty 
times die value, it could not have had a betterefiect 
dian it had. The traants I have been mentioning 
were in the two contending classes. The interest 
tfaey took in the honor of their classes was so great, 
diat instead of playing truant, they came to sgIkooI, 
to aid their companions in securing the honour, 
wluGh was more than the prize. The interest tiiey> 
took in the thing was so great, diat they became 
pleased with school $ and, above all^ the ahnost in- 
corrigible boy becanae reformed,, and one of the best 
proficients in learning in the whole schocd ; and for 
two years after^ wmdi he remained with me, no 
more was heard of his piaying truant. Thus, a lit- 
tle emulation and mental interest in what he had to 
do, produced that improvement in conduct, aod 
delight in learning, which neither the log, nor the 
horse-whip, or any other severe treatment he receiv- 
ed from- his fitther, ooidd produce. The reformat 
tion was more striking in lum, because he seemed a 
more hsurdened offender; but there were several 
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Others who were completely reformed at the same 
time, and by the ^me means. It is by di&. applka- 
tioQ of this, powerful influ^nce^ «^ :by ^ontix^lling^^ 
and cHrecthag thef inflaence lads have over each other, 
to useful purposbST^ that^ under .the bksking which 
hath rested on my laliouc^, I hiavesb^en. so* success- 
ful ; .and I believe, that others who may wish to es- 
tablish similar institutions, upon the same principles 
as mine, must build on the same foundation. The 
passions of the. humaii heart must be their study ; 
and they will find the system itself answer to the 
efibcts, :as face to fiice in a glass. 
.. Titim success&illy cultivating the affections, and 
studying the^dispositions :of my senior lads, it is, 
that. I have been; able : to -tunn' the public, spirit of 
youth in my ii^stitution against vice and profeneness. 
The following is a short 'extract from a lietter ad- 
dressed to. John Foster;, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quet for Ireland, on Education for the Poor in that 
Countary : fsold by Darton and Harvey^ London) a 
tract I wish to recom^mend tolbe perusal of the reader ; 
and which^ as well as the. system of education, I am 
happy tosay, has the marked approbation of the great 
and aili^ht«iied statesman to whom Ihad the honour 
of addressilag it. He has repeatedly visited the insti«» 
tution; and, as well as his noble friends^^ was ex- 
tremely gratified at the sight of such a large number 
of boys, self-educated in so Angular a maimer. 

^^ A betovolent friend.of . mine, who resides at a 
village, new XiOndon, where helhas a school of the 
class:, of those called Sunday Schools vrecbmmended 
several lads, to* me for education.. He is a pious 
man, and these childrea had the advantage of good 
priBcepits under his ihstruttidn^ in an'einiiient de- 

♦ Lord Somerville, Lord Sheffield, Lady i'ShcffibM,^ 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Lady Somerton) and-Lovd 
CUef iusftioe Downei ' .. 
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gree, but bad reduced them to veiy littk practice* 
As th^^came to jny school from some distaoce, they 
were permittied to bring their dinners ; . and, in the 
interval between morning f and afternoon . sdaool- 
hours, spent their lipie, wuh a- number of kids under 
simile circumslafiGea, fin a pla^^g^und. adjoining 
th^jsqhool^room. :.- In this:play-ground the boys usu- 
ally enjoy an hour's^ recreation; tops, balls, races, 
or whajtbest suil^ their indination, and the season of 
the year ; but with this charge, ' Let all be kept in 
iimojcence.' These lads thought themselves very 
happy, at play, with their new associates ; but on a 
sudden they were seized and overcome by numbers, 
were brought into school just as people in the street 
would seize a pickp6cket, and bring him to a police 
office. Ha[i^ening at that time to be within, I en- 
quired^ SWeJl, boys, what is all this, bustle about V 
' Why, Sir,' 'was the general, reply,' ' these **** 
'lads have beep swearing.' This was announced with 
as much emphasis and solemnity, as a judge would 
use in. passing sentence upon a. criminal. The cul- 
prits were, as may be supposed, in much terror. 
After the examination of witnesses and proof of the 
facts, they received an admonition as to the oiSfenee ; 
and, on promise of better behaviour, were dismissed. 
No more was ever heard of their swearing : yet it 
is observable, that they, were better acquainted /wjth 
the theory of Christianity, and could give a more 
rational answer to questions from the Scriptures, than 
several of the .boys who had thus treated them, in 
comparison, as constables would do a thief." 

I call this practical religious instruction, and could, 
were it needful, add many such anecdot^es ; but 
there are two things very remarkable : it is consi- 
dered as an incumbent duty on every lad attending 
school, and, above all, the monitors, ^'pot to screen 
vice or. profaneness ;" and I lately had two com* 
plaints in one day, of boys swearing. The informer 
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against the first cuKprit had to reptat to mdiheword9» 
which he had been using; he seemed to think his 
lips would be polluted by die repetition, so he wrote 
them upon the slate. The second accuser spelt ^ 
words Tery deliberately, instead of pronouncing 
ikem at full length, as is usual hi other cases. I 
have often observed boys reluctant, and airaid to 
make such repetitions ; and am always happy to see 
timidity on such occasions, and the watchfubless 
many of die youth under my care exercise over each 
other for good. In establidiing this institution, die 
influence a master has over his scholars, and the in- 
fluence they have one over another, have been the 
objects of constant study and practice ; it has most 
happily succeeded in proving, diat a very large num- 
ber of children may be superintended by one mas^ 
ter ; and that they can be self-educated by their owtf 
exertions, under his care. 

The whole school is arranged in classes ; ^ mom- 
tor is appointed to each, wIk> is responsible fet the 
cleanliness, order, and improvement of every boy 
in it* He is assisted by boys, eiti^r from his own 
or another class, to perform part of his duties for 
him, when the number is more than he is equ^ to 
manage himself. 

The proportion of boys who teach^ either in read- 
ing, writing, or arithmetic, is as one to ten. in so 
large a school there aire dixies to be performed, 
which simpty relate to ord^r, and have no connexion 
with learning ; for these duties* different monitors are 
appointed. The word monitor, in this institution, 
means, any boy that has a charge either in some de- 
partment of tuition or of order, and is not simj^y 
confined to those boys who teach. — ^The boy who 
takes care that the writing books are ruled, |)y ma- 
chines made for that purpose, is the monitor of rul- 
ing. The boy who superintends the enquiries after 
the absentees, is called the monitor of absenteesvi 
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The monitors who inspect, the improvement .of die 
classes in peaiKng, writiiigf and anihosetic, are caU- 
ed inspecting monitors ; and their offices are indeed 
essentially different from that of the teaching mons" 
tors. A boy whose busuiess it is to give to the 
other monitors such books, &c« as may be wanted 
or i^^Kiinted for the daily use of tjieir classes, and 
to gadier.them up whim done with ; to see that all the 
boys do read, and that none leave school without 
reading, k called the monitor^geokend. Another is 
c^ed the monitor of slates, because he has a general 
charge (rf all the slates in the school. 

Tbe benefits remilttng from a system of education 
which will create motives in the minds of youth, 
and induce them to exert their powers, is far supe« 
rior to any benefit the exertions of their master can 
produce to them* This will be illustrated in a strik- 
ing manner, by the following curious fact.— Some 
years ago, a Ubd, when about thirteen years of a^, 
took it into his head to write paragraphs for news- 
papers: he did so, but all his paragraphs were re- 
turned him unprinted. Previously to this he had 
attempted to write a collection of anecdotes : in this 
be did not persevere. He attempted to write a ser- 
mon, and left it nearly finished, and better than 
could be expected, considering his education and 
youth. His next attempt was an Answer to Paine's 
Ri^ts of Man, which was followed by a new Sys- 
tem of Physic, a Democratical Pamphlet, and A 
Defence of Revealed Religion. In all these at- 
tempts he wasted many quires of paper, rose in the- 
morning early, ne^ected his meals, and was often 
wholly swallowed up in the subject with which his 
mind was engaged. These were his various and 
fluctuating pursuits. But what was the result of all 
these laughable attempts? He insensibly acquired 
the art of thinking intensely and clearly, on any sub- 
ject on which his mind was engaged ; and, in the 

E 
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w#hieh, it'Kif^diBble^ihe'newrer^oiddiiaivem^mted 
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H)nt^ :drmngement^ of the Ututiuahn^ ^as ^cswmt^d 
xtnthjn^frovemmtsiin •Edaeaikm. 

To ^ptDmote -emulation, osind iauaXiMt tea»Ah%, 
idfe *wh(ke«dhodl<«is arranged into idttstttirs, anfl ia>mi><- 
nitor appointed Uo leoch tbfis. A )41a0s ctmskts'df 
mymutnbdrof "boye^vrhase^pt^fioiisneylis jott^ par: 
tlme^nlay ^vtlLbe classed -and naugiit 'togeilfeir. K 
»the«la» is small, one'm6nitor may taawh it; iif^laorge, 
it -ixttay .'still continue tlie radmie class, f bitt with more 
*4ir'lBss assistant monitotis, 'who, underithe'dxti^ctiiatti 
of dhe^iin^ipal monitor, are tofteacfa the Aubdivi^ 
jnuMsiof-the cktss. If only four oristgi:.bo37S''8h)>aid 
Jhe-^foundinta school, whoareldatnitigidvetiamething, 
•as A,iB,4C, ab, &c. Addition, Subti^uction, ete:. (I 
ihmkdtiwould be advanmgeous .for ith»m 'to puvsue 
vdidirstudks after die mantier iof a cbfss. iff '-the 
immber'of bo^s :«tudying the «ame Wesson, in tmy 
jichool, should amount to: skx, their proficie»cy^»wiU 
beinearly doubled' by being cfass^d, ^nd studytng^n 
4^futiction. There are«two4]i»cripttoiis ^f boyscto 
^'foundtin erery school ; 'those who^are l^oimig' to 
ji^ead,^and> Aosre who haveitearnt: to ^the last, )r«ad- 
iiig'isn^t:a study, bat a -medium of religimis > or 
nuinal instruction. To^the first, a pnigressivesevies 
of l0ss;dQs,< rising- step by step, to that point, ^wbere 
ridldren^raay begin to store their minds with ^know^ 
iedge* for use kn foture life. This ' »s< the secondic^ 
J€ct of > instruction, and to which a *serres of ^ reading 
lessoDS .connected ^witti those mechanical, or othdr 
pursuits in life, which they are. likely to be engaged 
in, and with religious knowledge, is a valuaUe 
auxiliary. 
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I* •. • *. ». "^f -^V ^9 

3;^ » » •. » Thisee^ iLfttteBs* 

4l .. •. » •. FourLettem* 

5^. .. •. •. Five andi SIX Letten^ 8co* 

The three sut;ceediDg. Cltst^s^a^ are Boys who map 

read feir Instruction^ 

6ii • • • • T^ataptienti 
7* • • • • Biblte*- 

8 A Selection of the best 

Readers* 

With these last three classes I use a pardcular 
series of reading, which is annexed ; not as tiie 
mope (accttcnt, bot tfte- one F hare be^abte'to^faid, 
well adapted to» tliM» moval aad FoUg^ioufriwpnrae- 
ment. 

I nowpracejedto dtsscribe the methotl erf tiritjoq 
nSBcE in thi^ first ct^s. 

Of the Method of teaching to read. 

FIRST CLASS, 

The fiirst, or lowest ebsi^ of sdiotars^ are those 
who are yet unacquainted with their alphabet. 
Thb class vuxf consist of teo^ twenty, op a hua-^ 
dred; or smy other number of children,, who havdr 
BOt made a^ BMibch progress aa to know how to dis- 
ttngiiish a& their letters at ftrst sight. If there are 
oikly tett <»r twenty ol this description 'w, the school^ 
one boy can manage and teach them ; if double the 
number, it will require two bo^s as t^achers> ^d 
so yjx proportioA for every additional tweoty boy^ 
The reader wiU obaiery^, that, iu this and vx eyexy 
other class, described in the succeeding pb^ a;!^ 
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amngein^nt, the monitor has but one plain, simple 
object to teach, though in several ways ; and the 
scholars the same to learn. This simplicity of sys- 
tem defines at once die province of each monitor in 
tuition. The very name of each class imports ^as 
much — and this is called the first A, B, C, class. 
The method of teaching is as follows : a bench is 
placed or fixed to the ground for the boys to sit on ; 
another, about a foot higher, is placed before them. 
On the desk before them is placed deal ledges, (a 
pantile lath, nailed down to the desk, would answer 
the same purpose,) thus : 




The letter A, shows the entire surface of the 
desk, which is supported by two, three, or more 
legs, as usual for such desks, and according to the 
size. B, is a vacant space, where the boys lean 
their left arms, while they write or print with the . 
right hand. The sand is placed in the space C* 
The double lines represent the ledges (or psuidle 
laths) which confine the sand in its place : sand of 
any kind will do, but it must be dry. The boys 
print in the sand, with their fingers : they all print 
at the command given by d:ieir monitor. A boy 
who knows how to print, and distinguish some of 
his letters, is placed by one who knows few or none, 

* The space C, is painted black ; the sand mostly 
used, is whitish : when the children tface the letters m 
the white sand, the black ground shows them to more 
advantage. 
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with a view to assist him ; and partkulart^, that he 
may copy the form of his letters, from ^eing him 
make them* We find this oopymg one from an- 
other a great step towards proficiency. ]o teaching 
the boys to print the alphabet, the moiutor first 
makes a letter on the sand, before any boy wha 
knows nothing about it ; the boy is then required to 
retrace over the same letter^ which the monitor has 
made for him, with his fingers ; and thus be is to^ 
continue employed, tiBhe can make the letter him- 
self, without the nM>fiitor^s assistance. Then h# 
mi^ go on to learn another letter. 

ii^ letters are taught in courses : they are aw 
ranged in three courses, according to their simi- 
larity of form. There are three simple examples, 
which regulate the formation of the wWe alphabet, 
.^yr*-)^ -a Ime, as in the letters, 1, H, T, L, E, F, i, 
r^y^S^ORdf, depending upon the formation of an a»> 
gle ; as, A, V, W, M, N, Z, K, Y, X,~v, w, k, 
y, 2, X : a circle or a curve ; as, O, U, C, J, G, D, 
P, B, R, Q, S,— a, o, b, d, p, q, g, e, m, n, h, t, u, 
r, s, f, s, j. These courses of letters are soon ac- 
' quired, on account of the similarity of form. The 
gr^test difficulty in teaching the letters occurs in 
^ose, the form of which is exactly alike, and are 
only distinguished by change of position ; p, q, and 
p, d, are perpetually mistaken for each other ; by 
making the two letters at the same time, the childrea. 
readily kara to distinguisli them. Then aniin^ 
they are all en^ployed printii^ at once ; am) it 19 
both curious and diverting to see a number of little 
creatures, jnany not, more than four or five years 
Old, and 90ine, hardly tha,t,, str^tchiixg Qut their Uttk 
<ir\ger§ with ov^ Qonaent, to piake the letters^ 
\VheA thia is dPfxe tbqy ^it (ji^etly tUl the sand is. 
spftQQtbed for theoft, by the mo»itort with a ^oi-irQn,^ 
na cQmmQuly used fof i*f>nisg li^en. Ihe sandi 
being dry^ ^ iiock xf^^^ c^ Ke4ifttaK¥S^> and iWs^ 
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all the letters made in a very short time, by eacb 
boy, are, in as shcMrt a time, obliterated by the mo» 
mtor ; a&d the boys agsdn apply their Jingers to the 
saod, and proceed as before,^ 

Another method of teaching the alphabet is, by i^ 
large sheet of pasteboard suspended by a naU on the 
school wall; twelve boys, from the sand class, are 
formed into a circle round this alphabet, standing ii^ 
their numberis, 1, 2, 3, &c« to 12. These numbera 
are pasteboard tickets, with number 1, &c* inscribed^ 
^spended by a string from the button of the bear- 
er^s coat, or round his neck* The best boy standit 
in the first place ; he is also decorated with a leather 
ticket, gilt, and lettered merits as a badge of honour. 

He is always the first boy questioned by the mp- 
nitor, who points to a particular letter in the alpha* 
bet, " What letter is that?" If heteHs readily, what 
letter it is, all is well, and he retains his place in the 
class ; which he forfeits, together with his number 
and ticket, to the next boy who answers the ques**- 
tion, if he cannot. 

This promotes constant emuladon. It employe 
the monitor's attention continually ; he cannot look 
one way, while ,the boy is repeating his letters ano- 
ther ; or at all neglect to attend to him, without be- 
ing immediately discovered. It is not the monitor's 

* Having some old alphabets, which were of no use 
in the school else, they were nailed before each boy; 
this is not absolutely necessary, but contributes to expe- 
dite their progress. While the monitor is smoothing 
the sand, the employment of the class is unavoidably sus- 
pended: the time thus unoccupied is, indeed, but short; 
but the little printed alphabet often attracts the involun* 
tary attention of* the children, when waiting till the sand 
is ready for them* The example of one often spreads 
through the whole class ; and they make quite a buzz, 
repeating their letters, till the monitor calls them again 
to make use of their fingers to shape in the sand* 
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business to teach, but to see the boys in his class or 
division teach each other. If a boy Calls A, by the 
name of B, or O, he is not to say, it is not B, or O, 
but it is A ; he is to require the next boy in succes- 
sion to correct the mistakes of his senior* These 
two methods, of the simd and alphabet csuxl, with 
their inferior arr^igements detailed, are n!kade use 
of daily in rotation, and serve as a mutual check and 
relief to each other. 

The figures are taught in the same manner. Sand 
is a cheap substitute for books any where ; but more 
so in those parts of the country where the soil is 
sandy, than in London. This method was tsJcen itt 
the outline from Dr. Bell, formerly of Madras ; but 
he did not say, in his printed account of that insti* 
tution, whether wet or dry sand was used. It for a 
long time involved our minor classes in much di£EU 
culty, having begun widi the wet sand: we continu- 
ed it some time. It required great care in wetting : 
if ivetted either too much or too little, it was equal- 
ly useless and inconvenient ; it occasioned a deal of 
trouble to smooth, and took double or treble the 
quanti^of sand which it would have taken dry. 
All these difficulties my boys overcame in a short 
time^ but every time we had a change of monitors 
in this class, we found it a troublesome qualification 
for him to, attain the art of preparing it properly. 
AH thede difficulties were obviated by my hearing 
from Dr. Bell, that it was dry sand. This circum- 
stance ftilly shows, how essentidi a minute detail is, 
to the ready practice of any experiment, and will be 
an 2^>ology for the length of this, on the art of teach- 
iftg the A, B, C. We of course use no books for 
this class of children, nor indeed for several other 
classes> as will be seen in the sequel. 
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SECOND CLASS. 

The second class are chiefty boys w1k>^ having 
learnt to print the alphabet 2mdjigure» m sand, and 
readily to distinguish the same on paper, aore theA 
advanced to thisr second, and con^>«ratively s«ipenor, 
dass* Their business is to spell shdrt words^ by 
writing them with their fingers in the sand, as the 
monitor dictates to them r a method clearly described 
m the account of the new method of speMifog in Ae* 
sequel: the monitor pronouncing a word, as, to, 
&c»; or a syllable, as, ba, &c. and each boy prints 
ing it on the sand with his fingers, and thus spelling; 
k. The order eS the deskst, and snu)otbing^ the san^ 
with the irons, is the same as in the first class* They- 
also make the figures in the sand, to a great nam- 
ber. Besides this they have small slatea, the method 
of obtaining which wiU be described hereafter. On 
these slates they learn to VMkt all the ^dphabet in 
writing: this is done that they may* not, when in 
the preceding class, be perplexed whh learning the> 
printed and written alphabet at once> Care is s^sq 
taken, that the series of words, and syllables of tw€> 
letters, which this class print in the sand, is so- ar*- 
ranged as to contain all the lotti^rs of the alphabet; 
which} otherwise, bein^ recently learnt, would be 
e^asi^y forgotten, unless kept in memory by daily 
practice. This aivangement of words, and sytta* 
Ules of two letters, will be published on a sheet hf 
itself, for the use of persons concerned in the edu- 
cation of youth. The words are arranged by them- 
srelves, and syllables by themselves : words of tVKO 
letters, being most familiar to the juvenile mind, 
are placed first. Syllables are what they can,piot at- 
tach any sense to ; and, in fact, have no sense or 
meaning, unless compounded into words above the 
comprehensions of cWldren in this class. They 
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have a card^ with wards and sj^laUes of two let- 
ters, round which the whde class successiveiy as- 
semble, in subdivisions of twelve boys each. The 
first boy is required to spell a word fay the monitor, 
in the same manner as the first boy, in die a, b, c, 
was required to distinguish a single letter ; and pre- 
cedency is awarded according to excellence, as be* 
fere. In short, this method is die same as with the 
a, b, c, card, only it is combining die letters, instead 
•ci distinguishing them. The succeeding classes 
have no sand flowed diem, but they write on a 
tdate. They are taught to read and spell on the 
same plan ; and theretore, the management of them 
will be best described by detailing the methods of 
miding:, speHmg, writing, aridimetic, emulation, 
competition, and reward. It b only to be observ- 
ed, that the class which reads and speUs in diree 
letters, spells, by wridng on the slate, words of 
three letters ; the 4th, or four«ktter clafts, writing 
words of four letters ; and the 5di, or five-letter 
class, writing words of five letters on the slate ; and 
the superior classes, words of three or four syllables ; 
also, words with the meanings attached. Each class 
has cards, in the same manner as the first and se* 
cond classes ; all of which are made use of in a si- 
milar way, only varying as to the length of the words 
or syllables each class may be learning. 



Improved Method of teaching Spelling by Writing* 

This method of spelling seems to be excellent : 
it being entirely an addition to the regular course of 
studks, without inCerfering with, or dcnttigin^thcm 
in the least. It commands attention, gratifies the 
active disposition of youth, and is an excellent iottO»» 



daBtidn-^ and auadUiaiy tonwiatiiigs Brsu^sisedeSyia^ 
a gr8)iacnieaBUiieyd»:u8ero$ booksr ixr tuiiximv whiift' 
^ speak ]BB(ki»l)el^) it'daublesitiiff ac^^ 
nBoUr dFthechildiBnk iLififaarsifaspIe an opicsadinii 
99 cam wsU: be cDiiceivedl. ■■Thiiy^^attppiy^ twenty* 
bojrs uriih slBl)ssiaiidipeiicira^.afidipi!6inQUiiccm]7.i^^ 
£ar dttnc txx wnte^ auppra® i6 isttte^ iviord: ^^ab^aa^-lu^^ 
tMAT: ;!' th6}ir aner ol^ligsd to? listeni with. sOentioiH. toi 
caldi' liie aomxd of evcsry kttsr as* it &Us, fiocnxu tbeifi' 
tcaciux's lips ; agsdii^ ttey hane; ID Rstisme^ tlia' idea) 
of tt»:ei:?^ letter^ and. the. pcQimiaoalDOii o£ the^ word^ 
as diejis write it on th& slatra^ K wa esamtne ou»« 
ariyes whm» we matm Isttersv we;shalL find^tfaat wtii<« 
dog isi acfemimhaBBodalsd and: connected: with or-<r 
dMB g i a phyy tbar wet (^nnodr. write a woxd wil^iaulz 
spcJ^D^ as w»e wfite^ and iovokintatiiiy, cosDeotdng? 
anjr kiascimac^ that ma^/ occuir« 

Nai«rdiiese:ttiEeid^b^6*^t£ die3rwenGi.at; a« ooikk 
awMi. ?whQ0i[». woidd. twit haoDe, ai bookr ;; asd^ one'af} 
a tbany modd cead or speUi tQ dseb* tsasiiec^ whdw 
the odier aiafftosn w«tie loGr&iiig at: dieiir books^ <ie 
aboHit dnem^as dae^r pleased' t ar^ i£ ttheii!<tt>76s< ave 
liwetted cai tbsir bocaiks^ br tenrov and) coexdcnr, caos 
we be: sure diali tbpc atlxmlnon o£ diebr minds, is, enn 
gaged, as appaeai*ance seems to speak, it is.l On. tii& 
contraoy, when they hare sbte», die tweotifithr. bo^ 
may read to the teach^r^, whiie: the odser oinetees^ 
are spelling words on the slate, instead of sitting 
idle. The class, by this means, will spell, write, 
and read at the same instant of time. In addition to 
this the same trouble which teaches twenty, will suf- 
fice to teach sixty or a hundred,, by employing so9i« 
of the senior boys to inspect the slates of the others, 
diey Hot omitting to- spelt the wofd tbemselves ; 

* It wiM beseeft iQ> the ardde Readlli^, I do. not ap» 
piove ot solitac^ scadbig, 9sm b^ one % it baa na emia^ 



•and onA^ignal g»ren'fa^*4hdm^tke:|»iiioipaltteaQb- 
^Qtf^ftdt'the'Word'iB (imished iby 'bU dhe tbqys iHagf 
cvtiiooky'thBfis infoBmed'tiiihenttoilictRte'ancither ti» 
•die nlfiBB. /DhiB ^espenmaM; has faeen tamA mU^ 
some 'huiiUmds4sf.cluidren,<ttnd lit has ifafaen ^foundi, 
«diattthe^ '^coidd tall rvmtB, ftmn one'faojr dintamig 
*die*winrdi tto^^be ^mntten. The benefit .cf ithis jnode 
;of (tcBching, '^ean only be '-limitK& by ihe.-^NBit af 
difiariqgidiBthictly dvernionkar^sivosoe, iat, .tf rse^acQ 
.hundred tboystwere ;alllia' owe xoom, as lone daas, 
fteamtngthe oame thing, they could all^wvitejand 
fspell by thisanethod, atttbe .dictation of onesmoiiitor. 
il appeal to>thereandoiir and good Asnse qf eveiy 
<Teadnr, jusidyito apprsoiate the (beneih :and impop- 
.tanceioftthistniediodfof.teaidiing. The repetitionxtE 
jOtte '.word by the .mDnitor, Bewes .to:rivet tit 'jnniy 
on the^mimisiof eachvone of tliexlass, and Bbo 
on his rowmmemory ; thuS'^uannot posstblyttesBoh 
the class without improving himself at the >saiiie 
rtime. 'When^we^reflect^ithat by the cidieantage of 
this invention, a boy who is associated in a « class of 
-onrhittidred others, not only .reads.as<much an if 'he 
was a solitary individual under the maiter'^.carey 
but! be ^wUl^o spell sixty or seventy wotxls^ of four 
syUables, by WTtttiig.them on die sfate, in less than 
two hours: when this additional number ofvwords, 
spelt by each boy daily, is taken into account, the 
aggregate will amount to repetitions of many thous- 
ands of words annually ; when, not a word would 
be written or spelt, and nothing done by nineteen 
twentieths of the scholars in the same time. Thus, 
it is entirely an improvement and an introduction 
to their other studies, without the least additional 
trouble on the part of the teacher ; without any ex- 
tra time of attendance being requisite from the 
scholar ; without deranging or impeding his atten- 
tion to other studies, as is usually the case with 
the study of extra lessons ; at least, more than doub* 
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ling the advances of each kidivklud towBids a pno- 
ficiency, at the same time ; and, possessing all these 
advantages, it prevents idleness, 9aad procures that 
great desideranun of sdKxyk, qmetnees^ by comman- 
ding attention : for, as it requires muid& wrilaiig, 
but fewir bo3^ can write and talk at tbe saioe time. 
In this, notking is wholly comnutted to die pupil or 
mooitor. Some Studies require a degree of mental 
exertion, that may or may not be made, and yet the 
omission remain undetected ; but this is so visible, 
that every boy's attention to his lesson may be seen 
on his slate ; smd detecdon immediately follows 
idleness, or an indiiferent performance ! That a 
thing, so simple in itself, should abound with so 
many advantages, is scarcely to be supposed, at a* 
first glance ; but, that it does, I am weU convinced, 
by dsuly experience of its uulity ; particularly, the 
improvement it a&brds by • so great a practice in 
writbg. 

Boys who learn by the new mode, have six 
times the usual practice in writing ; but, in the old 
way the expence is at the first cost, 5 fd* per 
month, for wri^g books, pens, and ink, each boy : 
this will be six times increased, if it is desired to 
give boi]h classes of boys equal practice $ the usual 
cost for sixQr boys is 16/. lO^. p^r annum. 
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OLD WAY, 



Six times the 
usual charge for 
writing paper, &c« jf. 99 



NEW WAY. 



If they have not 
slates already pro- 
vided, sixty slates 
will cost • • • 

Allow a hun- 
dred slate pencils 
per annum, each 
boy, at 8d« per hun- 
dred • • • • 



;C. 1 



)C. 3 



Balance in favour of the new mode £• 96. 



The many hundreds of respectable characters, 
nobility, clergy, gentry, merchants, and others, who 
have visited the institution, can bear witness, that 
the progress of the boys in writing, by this method 
of writing all they spell, is astonishing ! Not of one, 
or a few boys but of the whole school. By this practice 
of writing on a slate, they learn to humour their 
pencils, so as to write just like a pen, in making the 
up and down strokes of the letters. About one hun- 
dred and fifty boys have writing books, and their 
writing on the slate is difac simile of their writing in 
books : which they seldom do, more than four times 
in a week, and then only a single copy, which co- 
vers but a quarto page, each time. Slates are an 
article so great in request, on this plan, that it is 
proper to procure the best sort : those of a reddish 
cast allow the pencil to play with more freedom ; 

F 
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those of the black kind, though neater in appear- 
ance, are generally hard andbritde ; and the pencil 
is more apt to scratch than write thereon : yet, there 
are some of the black kind which are an exception 
to this observation. If any gendeman, in a country 
town or village, should be pulling down a^ old 
building that has been slated, the damaged slates 
from it would be a valuable acquisition to village 
children: for, by the friction of a little Portland 
stone and water, on the surface of the slate, they 
will obtsun a good polish, and serve as well for use, 
as slates of ten times their value. I hope to see the 
day, when slates and slate-pencils will be more re« 
sorted to than they have heretofore been, and thus 
aflbrd to every poor child a cheap and ready medi- 
um of instruction, in spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 



A Method of teaching to spell and read, whereby 
one Book will serve instead oj* Six Hundred Booism 

It will be remembered, that the usual mode of 
teaching requires every boy to have a book : yet, 
each boy can only read or spell one lesson at a time, 
in that book. Now, all the other parts of the book 
are in wear, and liable to be thumbed to pieces ; and, 
whilst the boy is learning a lesson in one part of the 
book, the other parts are at that time useless. 
Whereas, if a spelling book contains twenty or 
thirty different lessons, and it were possible for 
thirty scholars to read the thirty lessons in that 
book, it would be equivalent to thirty books for its <j 

utility. To effect this, it is desirable the whole of 
the book should be printed three times larger than 
the common size type, which would make it equal ] 
in size and cost to three common spelling books, 
value from eight-pence to a shilling each. Again, 
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it should be printed with only one page to a leaf, 
which would again double the price, and make it 
equivalent in bulk and cost to five or six common 
books ; its different parts should then be pasted on 
pasteboard, and suspended by a string, to a nail in 
the wall, or other convenient place : one paste- 
board should contain the alphabet ; others, words 
and syllables of from two to six letters. The read- 
ing lessons gradually rising from words of one 
syllable, in the same manner, till they come to words 
of five or six letters, or more, preparatory to the 
Testament lessons. There is a circumstance very 
seldom regarded enough, in the introductory lessons 
which youth usually have to perform before they are 
admitted to read in the Testament- A word of 
six letters or more, being di-vi-ded by hy-phens, 
reduces the syllables, which compose it to three, 
four, or five letters each ; of course, it is as easy 
to read syllables, as words of five letters : . and the 
child, who can read or spell the one, will find the 
other as easily attainable. 

In the Testament, the words of two and three 
syllables are undivided, which makes this division of 
the lessons a more natural introduction to the Testa- 
ment. In the preparatory lessons I have used, the 
words are thus di-vi-ded. 

When the cards are provided, as before men- ' 
tioned, from twelve to twenty boys may stand in a 
circle round each card, and clearly distinguish the 

Erint, to read or spell, as well or better than if they 
ad a common spelling book in each of their hands. 
If one spelling book was divided into thirty dif- 
ferent parts or lessons,^ and each lesson given to a 
different boy, it would only serve thirty boys, chang- 
ing their lessons among themselves, as often as 
needful ; and the various parts would be continually 
liable to be lost or torn. But, every lesson placed 
on a card, will serve for twelve or twenty boys at 
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once : and, when that twelve or twenty have repeated 
the whole lesson, as many times over as there are 
boys in the circle, they are dismissed to their spel- 
ling on the slate, and another like number of boys 
may study the same lesson, in succession : indeed, 
twd hundred boys may all repeat their lessons from 
one card, in the space of three hours* If the value 
and importance of -this plan, for saving paper and 
books in teaching ' reading and spelling, will not 
recommend itself, all I can say in its praise, from 
experience, will be of no avail. When standing in 
circles, to read or spell, the boys wear their numbers, 
tickets, pictures, &c. as described under the head. 
Emulation and Reward ; and give place to each 
other, according to merit, as mentioned in the ac- 
count of the two first classes. 

In reading, they read lines or sentences, and 
sometimes paragraphs, in rotation. They are re- 
quired to read every word slowly and deliberately, 
pausing between each. They read loog words in the 
same manner, only by syllables: thus, in reading 
the word. Composition, they would not read it at 
once, but by syllables: thus, Com-po-si-ti-on ; 
making a pause at every syllable. This deliberate 
method is adapted to prevent those mistakes, -which 
boys so often make in reading, by pronounqing 
words wrong : adding, or taking syllables at ran- 
dom, from the words in their lesson, so as to make 
nonsense of it. A boy may read the word, He-te- 
ro^ox, in haste, he msiy call it Heterodoxy ; or 
vary it in any way that haste induces him to misap- 
prehend : but if he read it deliberately, He-te-ro- 
dox, pronouncing every distinct syllable by itself, 
he cannot possibly read it amiss. This method, also, 
accustoms the eye at once to read the syllables in 
every word, before the word is pronounced. For 
those who are apt to make biunders in leammg to 
read, this mode will be found the best remedy. We 
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are daily in the habit of speaking to each other : in 
so doing, we combine syllables into words, and words 
into sentences $ by which we make ourselves under- 
stood. This is combination; but those who com- 
bine syllables or words improperly, do well to look 
back to analysis. Syllables are the component parts 
of words y those who can read syllables, distincdy, 
will soon learn to combine them into words. Every 
sentence we express, is a combination of syllables and 
words ; under the influence of these daily habits, 
there is more danger of inattention in learners, to the 
leading principles of correct reading than to any 
other circumstance. I am much indebted to Doc- 
tor Bell, late of Madras, for the preceding informa- 
tion on the subject ; I have reduced it to practice, and 
find it does honour to its benevolent inventor ; to 
which I have added several valuable improvements, 
particularly that of the reading and spelling cardSf 



Extempore Method of Spelling. 

In this method of spelling, the card is used in*- 
stead of a book — the monitor assembles his whole 
class, by successive circles, or rather semicircles, of 
twelves or twenties ; calling each scholar by num- 
bers ; so as to begin at number 1, and go regularly 
through the whole class. This preserves a regula- 
rity in their reading, and prevents any orit scholar 
omitdng a lesson. At first this is troublesome, and 
occasions some noise ; because, in the minor classes 
the monitors are obliged to call the boys to read or 
spell, by the list of their names ; but, as a number 
is affixed to each name, the monitors soon become 
famiUar with the names and numbers of boys in their 
respective classes, and this obviates the difficulty. 

When the circle is formed around their card or 

F 2 
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lesson, the monitor points, with his pencil or pen, 
to the columns of spelling which form the lesson for 
the day. The first boy reads six words, by syllables : 
he does not spell the words by repeating each letter, 
but, by repeating, in a distinct mannfer, each syllable 
in every word. If he commits any mistime, the next 
boy is required to rectify it, without being told what 
the mistake is ; if die second boy cannot correct the 
first, the third or fourth may : in which case, the 
scholar who rectifies the mistake takes precedency of 
him that committed it, and receives his insignia of 
merit at the same time. In no case is a monitor 
suffered to teach or tell the boys in his circle what 
the error is, unless they should all be equally igno- 
rant : then it becomes his duty to do it. This is, in 
fact, each boy teaching himself ; and the principal 
duty of the monitor is not so much to teach them, as 
to see that they teach one another. When the boys 
in the circle, have thus studied their spelling by read- 
ing it, the monitor takes the card into his own hand, 
and requires them to spell and pronounce such words 
extempore, as he repeats to them. ' In doing this, 
they correct each other's faults, and take precedence 
as before described. 

This method of spelling is commonly practised in 
schools ; but, for the method of studying the spell- 
ing lessons, I am indebted to Dr. Bell, believing it 
was his peculiar invention. A great advantage de- 
rived from this method^ is, that it forms an excelknt 
practical counterpart to the method of spelling on 
the slate. The boys usually spell this way in rota- 
tion ; but, if the monitor detects any boy looking 
about him instead of looking at the lesson, he imme- 
diately requires him to perform a part of the lesson 
which he was inattentive to : he usually performs it 
ill ; and thus his negligence immediately punishes 
itself, by his losing precedency in his class* It is 
Very important, that in all these modes of teaching, 
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the monitor cannot do as the watermen do, look one 
way and row another. His business is before his 
eyes ; and, if he omits the performance of the smallest 
part of his duty, the whole circle are idle or derang- 
ed : and detection, by the master, immediately foU 
lows. his negligence. In society at large, few crim^ 
are ever committed openly ; because, immediate de. 
tection and apprehension of the offender would follow. 
On the contrary, many are committed in privacy 
and silence. It is the same, in performing the simple 
duties of monitors in my institution : their whole 
performances are so visible, that they^dare not neg- 
lect them ; and, consequently, attain the habit of 
performing the task easily and well. This effect is 
produced from this one cause ; that every thing they 
do is brought to account, or rendered visible in some 
conspicuous way and manner. What applies to the 
monitors, strictly applies to the boys. There b not a 
boy, who does not feel the benefits of this constant 
emulation, variety, and action ; for they insensibly 
acquire the habit of exercising their attention closely, 
on every subject that comes before them ; and this, 
without straining it too much. 
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ARITHMETIC 



An Account of the improved Method of Instruction^ 
in the elementary Parts of Arithmetic* 

It is necessary to premise a little respecting the 
usual mode of teaching arithmetic, which many of 
my readers will remember to be the method in 
practice at such schools as they frequented in early 
youth. 

The sums are, in many instances, set in the boys' 
books, by the master or teacher, at the expence of 
much pains and labour ^ in other instances they are 
copied by the pupil, from Walkingame^s, or some 
other arithmetic. 

The boys are, or should be, instructed how to 
work their sums, in the first instance, by the master 
or teacher ; they are then expected to do other sums 
of a like nature, by the example shown. 

This is to be done by them at their seats ; and, 
when it is finished, the master or teacher should, 
and in most cases does, inspect it, to see if done 
correcdy. 

But this operation of adding or subtracting, for 
instance, is intellectual, not mechanical or audible ; 
of course, we cannot ascertain how many dmes a 
boy repeats his sum before it is brought to his master 
for inspection : steady boys may do it five or six 
times, but the idle and careless seldom do it more 
than once ; here is much time lost, and a remedy 
adapted to the case is not in the teacher's power. 

Again, when sums are brought up to the master 
for inspection, each boy's must be individually at- 
tended to ; here is another great loss of invaluable 
time. Perhaps, twenty boys have sums ready for 
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inspection at once, and nineteen wait, sit idle, or 
talk, while the tweritieth is at his master's desk, with 
his sums. Nor is this all : if an incorrigible dunce 
happens to show up his sums first, and, as is often 
the case, adds new blunders to mistakes, he may 
easily delay his master, and the boys who are wait- 
ing to follow him in succession, for some time ; and 
a few instances of this sort, arising from carelessness, 
inattention or incapacity on the part of the scholars, 
will completely derange the business of a morning, 
and keep a number of their school-fellows unem- 
ployed. N 

Independent of this, it is disgusting to teachers 
of any description to be continually plodding over 
the same ground of elementary arithmetic. Same' 
nessj in evert/ instance^ produces listlessness ; and 
variety is ever productive of agreeable sensations. I 
have seen a respectable schoolmasteir, well versed 
in the mathenmtics, have a dozen boys standing 
raund his desk, waiting for him to attend to their 
sums, while he has been listening to a slow boy, 
repeating his sum, tiil he has bitten his lips with 
vexation* 

To prevent this dulness, I have invented ian en- 
tire new method of teaching arithmetic^ that oom- 
menees when children begin to piake their figures. 
The following is the arrangement of the cyphering 
classes : 

Class 1, Combination of figures. 

2, Addition. 

3, Compound ditto. 

4, Subtraction. 

5, Compound ditto. 

6, Multiplication. 

7, Compound ditto. 

8, Division. 

9, Compound ditto. 
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Class 10, Reduction. 

11, Rule of Three. 

12, Practice. 

The first object is to teach children to make their 
figures. In order to do this, the class learning to 
make figures are assembled under the monitor, in 
one part of the school, by themselves. It is to be 
observed, the same boys who are in one class, ac* 
cording to their proficiency in reading, are in ano- 
ther, according to their progress in arithmetic ; that, 
when the school is cyphering, the classes arer orga- 
nized on the annexed plan of the cyphering classes ; 
when they are reading, they are arranged on the 
plan of the reading classes, given in a preceding 
page. They always, on the commencement of 
school, come in, in their different reading classes ; 
and, when cyphering, afterwards, separate to their 
several arithmetical classes : after having performed 
the cyphering, they return to their reading classes, 
before they go out of school. This changing about 
from class to class, in which three fourths of the 
whole school are concerned, is attended with but 
little bustle, and no confusion. It is usually done 
in less than five minutes ; and the school-room is so 
large, it will take near that time to go round it. If 
there are any boys who cannot cypher, they remain 
under the monitor's care, for instruction in reading, 
while the others are cyphering. The modes of 
teaching arithmetic are so simple and easy, that all 
the boys in the school, who can read and write text- 
hand in four letters, are put in the first cyphering 
class. 

It is. not uncommon to find boys thus instructed, 
who learn to write and cypher remarkably well, in 
six months, who never handled a pen, or were taught 
by any other method. Before boys go into arith- 
metic it is needful they should learn to make the 
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figures : on my plan, they learn to make and com" 
bine them at the same time. The class of boys, who 
are learning to make their figures, form, in the in* 
stitution, 

THE FIRST CLASS OF ARITHMETIC. 

In the tuition of this class, the boys who consti- 
tute it, are not limited to number: any boy, for 
whom it is requisite, is immediately placed in it. 
Instead of teaching them to make figures in the or- 
der of the nine digits, as is usually done, by writing 
occasionally in copy-books, they have each a slate. 
The monitor takes a long Addition table, which 
combines not only units with units, but tens with units : 
a thing in which the pupil's greatest diiEculty, as to 
simple and compound Addition, occurs. The mo- 
nitor reads from this table : 

9 and 1 are lO, 9 and 2 are 11, Sec. 25 and 1 are 
26, 25 and 2 ^e 27, 25 and 3 are 28, 25 and 4 are 
29, 25 and 5 are 30, 25 and 6 are 31, 25 and 7 are 
32, 25 and 8 are 33, 25 and 9 are 34 ; or other vari- 
ations of the same table. 

When these are dictated, each boy writes them 
on his slate : the monitor and senior boys in the 
class, assisting in teaching the beginners, to make 
the figures, till they can make them themselves. 
The monitor also varies the tables : 

Take 9 finom 10, 1 remains ; 9 from 11,2 remain ; 
9 from 12, 3 remain, &c. 

He also uses the Multiplication table, and reverses 
it in the same manner; 6 times 2 are 12, 2 in 12 
6 times. 

In the same way he teaches them the Shillings' 
and Pence tables. The knowledge of figures which 
the children acquire by this method is great ; and 
the improvement of this class in making the figures, 
does much credit to the class and teachers. It is 
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true, the class are told all they are to do ; but, in 
doing what they are bidden, they acquire a ready 
knowledge of the figures ; whilst they are insensibly 
led into the habit of giving attention to all they do, 
and taking pains in doing it* By making their 
figures so many times over, they unavoidably attain 
freedom in making them ; and this is the best step 
that can possibly be taken to facilitate their im- 
provement in the next stage of their progress in 
arithmetic. 

The same variation and tables, without the total, 
or answer to the monitor's question, applies to Sub- 
traction, Multiplication, Division, and the Pence 
and Shillings' tdales. This method of instruction 
has also a counterpart : an arithmetical table of this 
kind, applied to the first four rules, without the 
amount of each combination annexed, is placed on 
the wall, or other convenient place. In the former 
instance, the monitor told th$ claStS, 9 and 9 are 18, 
and tbey wrote it. He now subdivides the class ; 
and they assemble, successively, in circles of twelve 
boys, around the tables of figures on the wall. They 
have their numbers, insignia of merit, prizes, &c. 
as in other divisions of classes. The monitor then 
puts the question to the. first boy*^How much are 9 
and 4 1 and the boy .is expected to tell the amounts— 
13. If he cannot answer correcdy, the monitor 
puts the question to another boy, till he find$ 
one whot can ; and be takes precedence, ^d the 
badge of merit from the boy who is unable to an- 
swer the question. The boys in this class are called 
out, in successive companies of twelve each, to 
answer questions of this nature, applicatory to tfie 
simiiar lesson they have that day been performing 
on the slate ; and he varies the questions, as. How 
much are 9 and 9?— lake 9 from 18 — ^what remains^ 
— How much are 9 times 9 ?*— How many times 9 
in 81? 
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WhUst one company of twelve boys (the number 
need not be restricted to twelve, but it can hardly 
be more than twenty, with propriety) are perform- 
ing this task, the remainder of the class continue at 
their seats, writing what the monitor dictates, till 
the first division of twelve have finished their lesson. 
Then another division goes out, to the same lesson 
on the card ; and they return to write on the slate. 
This is done every day, till the whole class has 
performed their lesson both ways. This method 
serves as an introductioij to Numeration, which, it 
will be seen in the sequel, is only taught in a praC" 
tical way. 

The next is the simple Addition class. Each boy 
in every cyphering class, has a slate and pencit; and 
we may consider, that the subject now before us 
relates to the best method of conveying the know- 
ledge of arithmetic to those who are unacquainted 
with it. They usually begin with small sums, and 
gradually advance to larger : but, boys who have 
been well instructed in the preceding class, are not 
only qualified for this, but have a foundation laid for 
their future proficiency in every branch of arithme- 
tic. As the reader will observe, the whole of this 
method of teaching is closely connected with writ- 
ing : it not only unites a mental exertion with itself, 
but always renders that mental exertion, however 
great or small, visible to the teacher ; and enables 
him to say, with certainty, that his pupils have per- 
formed dieir business. The monitor, or subordi- 
nate teacher of the class, has a written book of sums, 
which his class are to do ; and he has another writ- 
ten book, containing a key to those sums, on a pe- 
culiar plan, which will be described, and which fully 
shows how they are to be done."* 

* Any boy who can read and numerate a little, is able 
to perfonn this duty as well as the principal monitor. 

G 
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In the first place, when his class are seated, he 
takes the book of sums— suppose the first sum is as 
follows : 

lbs. 
(No. 1.) 27935 

3963 

8679 

14327 



54904 



He repeats audibly the figures 27,935, and each 
boy in the class writes them ; they are then inspected, 
and if done correct, he dictates the figures 3,963, 
which are written and inspected in like manner ; and 
thus he proceeds till every boy in the class has the 
sum finished on his slate. 

He then takes the key, and reads as follows : 

FIRST COLUMN. 

7 and 9 are 16, and 3 are 19, and 5 are 24. Set 
down 4 * under the 7, and carry 2 to the next. 

This is written by every boy in the class, inspected 
as before, and then he proceeds. 

The boy who reads the sum cannot be idle : if he is, the 
whole class must be so too ; and, whilst teaching others, 
he is rapidly improving himself. 

♦ When the teacher reads, set down 4 under the 7 
and carry 2 to the next, the lads iivho are inspecting the 
manner in which the boys in this class perform their 
sums, see that each boy writes down the 7 under the 4, 
and that they do the same with the amount; to be set 
down in every succeeding column. 
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SECOND COLUMN. 

2 and 7 are 9, and 6 are 15, and 3 are 18, and 2 
I carried are 20. Set down and cany 2 to the 
next. 

THIRD COLUMN. 

3 and 6 are 9, and 9 are 18, and 9 are 27, and 2 
I carried are 29. — ^Set down 9 and cany 2. 

FOURTH COLUMN. 

4.and 8 are 12, and 3 are 15, and 1 are 22, and 2 
I carried are 24.-— Set down 4 and carry 2. 

FIFTH COLUMN. 

1 and 2 are 3, and 2 I carried are 5. 

Total, in figures, 54,9041bs. Total, in words, 
fifty-four thousand, nine hundred and four pounds. 

The whole of a sum is written in this manner, by 
each boy in the class : it is afterwards inspected by 
the monitor, and frequently by the master ; and it 
is a method in particular well adapted to facilitate 
the progress of the scholars in the elementary parts 
of arithmetic. 

Its good effects are deducible from principle, as 
well as practice. For youth to be conversant in 
arithmetic, it is needful that the most frequent com- 
binations of figures which occur in the first four rules ; 
should be familiar to their memory. Now, thefre- 
quent recurring of one idea^ if simple and definite, is 
alone sufficient to impress it on the memory, with* 
out sitting down to learn it as a task ; and, in the 
method of tuition just described, every boy is obliged 
to repeat it at least twice. First, the impression it 
makes on his mind, when listening to his monitor's 
voice, and the repetition of that impression when 
writing it on the slate. When a certain quota of 
sums are done, the class begins anew : and thus re- 
petitions gradually succeed each other, till practice 
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secures improvement, and removes boys individually 
into other clashes and superior rules, when each boy 
has a suitable prize, which our astablished plan ap- 
propriates to the occasion. 

Multiplication is easily attained by this method : 
and the use which is made of the Multiplication 
table in<|[eneral, as an au^dliary to the memory in 
acquiring this rule, is a cogent reason in favour of 
the method I suggest to public notice. 

In the instance of dictating the figures 27,935, 
and any other variations after the same example^, 
the scholars, by writing, acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of Numeration, expressed both in words and 
figures, without paying any attention to it as a 
separate rxAe. In fact. Numeration is most eflFectu- 
ally learned by the scholars in my institution, not 
from the study, but by the practice of it ; and I may 
add, almost every otherbranch of knowledge, taught 
in the different classes, is acquired in the same easy 
and expeditious way. 

The boys vie with each other in writing their 
sums neatly on the slate, and their practice and im- 
provement in writing is greatly increased by this 
means. 

Before the introduction of this method, I had 
found it needful to employ the senior t)oys as 
teachers of arithmetic : and, when their improve- 
ment in the lower rules was desirable, a more 
honourable and efficacious mode could not be 
adopted ; but when proficiency was such as rendered 
it needless, it was time not so usefully employed as 
it might be. This I saw with regret, and have the 
pleasure of seeing the difficulty removed by this im- 
provement. 

It must be obvious, that if a boy had studied and 
attained a quickness in addition, and was to repeat 
^ it before me, in the usual way, to show his improve- 
ment, the key to the preceding sum comprises the 
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substance of what he would express ; and if I were 
to take a scholar, unacquainted with arithmetic, and 
show him minutely how he was to work the sum, 
the key contains not only the substance of what I 
should express, but also the same of any other 
teacher in like case. 

By this means, any boy of eight years old, who 
can barely read writing, and numerate well, is, by 
means of the guide containing the sums, and the 
key thereto, qimlified to teach the first four rules of 
arithmetic, simple and compound, if the key is cor- 
rect, widi as much accuracy as mathematicians who 
may have kept school for twenty years. 

Perhaps it is not reasonable to expect much in- 
vention and intellectual exertion from boys, whose 
talents are yet in embryo ; but, when die line is 
drawn, they can abide by it. Boys in general are 
excellent agents, in whatever they are equal to; and, 
in this case, nothing is left to their discretion, and 
they cannot err, without they go to sleep, or do it for 
the purpose. 

Here is a positive certainty to the teacher, that 
every boy in the class is employed, and detection 
follows a disposition to idleness as soon as it eusts ; 
that none sit idle while others are waiting the 
master's partial instructions ; and that three times 
the usual quota of sums are done and repeated by 
every boy. 

Some examples of sums, in the succeeding classes, 
are added. — I propose soon to publish a collection 
of sums, with appropriate keys, for the use of 
schools. 
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EXAMPLES. 

639 11 If 

23r 16 9i 

482 10 Si 

118 9 lOf 

638 17 71 



2117 6 li 



TARTHINGS. 

i and I make |, and | makes Id* and | make 1|, 
and f make 2|. — set down | under the farthings and 
cany 2 to the next. 

.PENCE. 

7 and 8 make 15, and 9 make 24, and 1 makes 
25, and 10 make 35, and 2 I cany make 37. 37 
pence are 3 shillings and 1 penny. — Set down 1 under 
the pence, and carry 3 to the next. 

SHILLINGS. 

7 and 9 make 16, and 6 make 22, and 1 makes 23, 
and 10 make 33, and 10 make 43, and 10 make 53, 
and 10 make 63, and 3 I carry make 66. 66 shil- 
lings are 3 pounds 6 shiUings.'-Set down 6 under 
the shillings, and carry 3 to the next. 

POUNDS, PIRST COLUMN. 

8 and 8 make 16, and 2make 18, and 7 make 25, 
and 9 make 34, and 3 I carry make 37.-«Set down 
7 under the 8, and carry 3 to the next. 

SECOND COLUMN. 

3 and 1 make 4, and 8 make 12, and 3 make 15) 
and 3 make 18, and 3 I carry make 21.— Set down 
1 under the 3 and carry 2 to the next. 
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THIRD COLUMN. 

6 and 1 make 7, and 4 make 11, and 2 make 13, 
and 6 make 19, and 2 I carry make 21. — Set down 
21. 

Total, in figures, 211 r 6 1|. 

Total, in words, two thousand one hundred and 
seventeen pounds, six shillings, and one penny far- 
thing, 

SUBTRACTION. . 

67843/89 
16754899 



51088890 



Take 9 from 9, remains — ^9 from 8 I cai)not ; 
borrow 10 and say, 9 from 18 and 9 remain — carry 
1 to the 8 is 9—9 from 7 I cannot; borrow 10 and 
say, 9 from 17 and 8 remain — carry 1 to the 4 is 5 
— 5 from 3 I cannot ; borrow 10 and say, 5 from 
13 and 8 remain— carry 1 to the 5 is 6—6 from 4 
I cannot; borrow 10 and say 6 from 14 and 8 re- 
main — carry 1 to the 7 is 8 — 8 from 8 and re- 
mains; — 6 from 7 and 1 remains — 1 from 6 and 5 
remain. 

Remainder, in figures, 51088890. 

Remainder, in words, fifty-one million, eighty- 
eight thousand, eight hundred and ninety. 

"L* S. D. 

167 13 li 
39 17 9t 

127 15 3i 
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FARTHINGS. 

Take | from | I cannot; borrow Id. and say, J 
from 1 1 and f remains — carry 1 to the pence. 

FENCE. 

1, I carry to the 9 is 10 — 10 from 1 I cannot; 
borrow 12 and say, 10 from 13 and 3 remain. — 
carry 1 to the shillings. 

SHILLINGS. 

f, I carry to the 17 is 18 — 18 from 13 I cannot ; 
borrow 20 and say, 18 from 33 and 15 remains — 
carry 1 to the pounds. 

POUNDS. 

1, I carry to the 9 is 10 — 10 from 7 I cannot; 
borrow 10 and say, 10 from 17 and 7 remain — car- 
ry 1 to the 3 is 4— 4 from 6 and 2 remain— -Bring 
down the 1. 

Remainder, in figures, 12/ 15 3f. 

Remainder, in words, one hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds, fifteen shillings, and three-pence 
halfpenny. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

6789748 
12 



81476976 



12 times 8 are 96. — ^Set down 6 and cany 9. 12 
times 4 are 48, and 9 1 carried make 57 — 7 and car* 
ry 5. 12 times 7 are 84, and 5 I carried make 89 — 
9. and carry 8. 12 times 9 are 108, and 8 I carried 
make 116 — 6 and carry 11. 12 times 8 are 96, and 
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111 carried make 10/ — / and cany 10. 12 times 
7 are 84, and 10 I carried make 94—4 and cany 9. 
12 times 6 are 72, and 9 I carried make 81— -Set 
down 81. 

Total, in figures, 81476976. 

, Total, in words, eighty-one million, four hundred 
and seventy-six thousand, nine hundred and sevent)'- 
six. 

L. S. D. 

6732 16 11| 
12 



80794 



FARTHINGS. 

12 times 1 are 12 — 12 farthings are Sd. Cany 3 
to the pence. 

PENCE. 

12 times 11 are 132, and 3 I carried make 135— • 
135d. are lis. 3d. — Set down 3 under the pence and 
carry 11 to the shillings. 

SHILLINGS. 

12 times 16 are 192, and 11 I carried make 203-— 
203s. are lOl. 3s. — Set down 3 under the shillings 
and carry 10 to the pounds. 

POUNDS. 

12 times 2 are 24, and 10 I carried make 34-— 4 
and carry 3 to the next. 12 times 3 are 36, and 3 
I carried make 39 — 9 and carry 3. 12 times 7 are 
84, and 3 I carried make 87 — 7 and carry 8« 12 
times 6 are 72, and 8 I carried make 80. Set down 
80. 

Total, in figures, 807941. ds» Sd* 
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Total, in words, eighty thousand, seven hundred 
and ninety-four pounds, three shillings and three- 
pence. 

DIVISION. 

12)87832468 



7319372 — 4 



12 in 87, 7 times, and 3 over I carry to the ^ 
make 38. 12 in 38, 3 times, and 2 over I carry to 
the 3 make 23. 12 in 23, once, and 11 over I car« 
ry to the 2 make 112. 12 in 112, 9 times, and 4 
over I carry to the 4 make 44. 12 in 44, 3 times, 
and 8 over I carry to the 6 make 86. 12 in 86, 7 
times, and 2 over I carry to the 8 make 28. 12 in 
28, twice, and 4 over. 

Product, in figures, 7319372 — and 4 over. 

Product, in words, seyen million, three hundred 
and nineteen thousand, three hundred and seventy- 
two — and four over. 



POUNDS. 

12 in 6 I cannot; but 12 in 63 — 5 times and 3 
over. 12 in 37 — 3 times, and 1 over I carry to the 
shillings. 

SHILLINGS. 

1/. over I carried to the 14s. makes 34s. 12 in 34 
twice, and 10s. over I carry to the pence. 



L. 

12)637 


s. 
14 


D. 

H 




53 


2 


10— li 


over. 
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PENCE. 

lOs. over I carried to the* Id. makes 121 pence. 
12 in 1^1, 10 times, and Id. over I cany to the 
farthings. 

FARTHINGS. 

Id. over I carried to the | makes 5 farthings. 12 
in 5, I cannot. — 1 J over. 

Product in figures, 531. 2s. lOd. — 1| over. 

Product, in words, fifty-three pounds, two shil-^ 
lings and ten-pence. — five farthings over. 

Every rule in arithmetic is usually considered as 
a study appointed for a separate cfass. (See table 
of classes mentioned page 57.) The object of the 
boys in each class is to study only that rule or lesson 
appointed for them ; and, whatever number of boys 
there may be in any one class, whether ten, fifty, 
or five hundred, the trouble of tuition is not at all 
increased by the addition of numbers. The inspec- 
tion of the sums or spelling written on the slate is 
more, and the number of inspecting boys is greater 
in proportion. By the method of arithmetic just 
described, every boy in each class is told by the 
teacher all he is to do ; and his sole business is to do 
it, so often as to become .quite familiar with it. In 
the succeeding method, the boy's business is to do 
every thing without instruction. 

Each arithmetical class is called out according to 
the list, in companies of twelve. To each class is 
allotted a proper sum, according to the rule they 
are in. This sum is written on a card, with ink ; or 
on a board, with chalk. The twelve boys stand 
round the sum they are to work : and the board, on 
which the sum is, is suspended from the wall. The 
teacher is provided with a key to the sum, similar to 
those before described. Each semicircle have their 
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insignia of merit, &c. and each boy gives prece- 
dence to any other boy who excels him in performing 
his lesson. The teacher then requires the first boy to 
add the first column, if in Addition ; or to multiply 
the first figure, if in Multiplication* He is to do 
this aloud, extempore, without any previous know- 
ledge of the sum, or assistance from his teacher in 
performing it. If he mistakes, it is not the moni- 
tor's business to rectify the mistake, but the next 
boy is to try if he can do it : and if none of the 
twelve can answer right, it must be done by the mo- 
nitor. When many mistakes in a whole class occur, 
such boys must practise more in the methods first 
described, before they are tried this way. The for- 
mer method affords an easy introduction to this. 
The same advantage is possessed by both, that 
neither teacher nor learner can be idle. .Our system 
of emulation enables me to combine encouragement 
and reward with it, in a manner more than usual in 
schools where this is practised. The last miethod be- 
ing suph as is usually taught in some schools, it re- 
quires a boy of superior abilities, to teach those who 
are inferior to himself in proficiency. The improve- 
ment I have made is by introducing the key, which 
reduces it to a mere system of reading on the mo- 
nitor's part. If the boys repeat the sum, extempore^ 
naming the total, according to the key in the teach- 
er's hand, they are correct ; if their account differs, 
the monitor immediately detects the error, when it 
becomes the business of the next boy in the class to 
correct it. On this plan, any boy who can read, can 
teack; and the inferior boys may do the work usually 
done by the teachers, in the common mod^ : for a boy 
who can read, can teach, although he knows 
NOTHING ABOUT IT J and, in teaching, will imper- 
ceptibly acquire the knowledge he is destitute o^ 
when he begins to teach, by reading. 

There is yet another way of trying the proficiency 
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of the scholars, after they have been used to both 
the preceding methods of tuition : the teacher places 
each boy in a situation where he cannot copy from, 
or be assisted by, any other, who has the same task to 
perform. He gives him a sum, according to the 
rule he is in,^and requires him to make a key to the 
sum, in a correct manner. If he can do this readily, 
a number of times, it is a'proof that he is conversant 
with the rule he is in ; and, when practice has deeply 
impressed it on his memory, he may advance to an- 
other rule. The first class, or combination of fi- 
gures, is examined the same way. The tables in 
Addition are written on the slate, without the amount, 
thus : 6 and 6 are — ^the boy who is examined, is re- 
quired to add the amount — 12. If he csm do this, 
with every combination of figures, in the Addition 
and other tables, he is then fit for cyphering. By 
the old method of teaching arithmetic, there is usual- 
ly a great consumption of printed books of arithme* 
tic ; the new method almost entirely supersedes them^ 
The same economy applies to another expensive 
. article of consumption in schools, cyphering books ; 
in which the scholars usually write down all the 
sumis diey do. The expeditious progress they make, 
both in writing and accounts, is so great, they need 
only commit to writing a very short specimen of 
their sums, for the satisfaction of their parents ; and 
even that is not absolutely needful. By using their 
pencils well, they acquire an equal facility in the use 
of their pens« 
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INSPECTION. 

Having detailed a method of tuition for the 
several classes, it will be obvious, that, on the ad- 
mission of boys into the school, they should be 
classed according to their proficiency. Those who 
have not learnt their letters, will be placed in the A, 
B, C, class ; those who know all their letters, but 
do not know how to combine them, are placed in the 
two-letter class. Such as can spell in two letters, 
but not in three, are placed in the three-letter class ; 
the four and five^letter classes are organized, and 
receive additions, on the same principle. After 
this it is considered, boys should read for the im- 
provement of their minds ; and are classed accord- 
ingly, in the Testament or Bible. The arithmetic 
classes are constituted in the same manner. Each 
boy should be examined before he is classed. The 
lessons for every class being determined on, and the 
name of each class, descriptive of the lessons, 
learnt by it ; no other lessons can be taught to each 
class than those appointed for it. Boys should be 
removed from one class to another, as soon as they 
are proficient in that to which they belong. Thus, 
a boy in the A, B, C, having learnt to distinguish 
all his letters, should be removed to the next, or 
mono-syllable class of two letters ; and, when he is 
proficient in that, he should be removed higher, and 
so on. As the scholars are all arranged in different 
classes, many of them will soon make a proficiency, 
by these expeditious modes of teaching ; and, as 
they cannot learn more than what is appointed for 
the class — cannot remove themselves — ^nor can .their 
monitor remove them — ^they must remain where 
they are, losing time, and making no progress, un- 
less the system of inspection I am about to describe, 
prevented the evil. A monitor is appointed as in- 



spector-general of reading : he keeps a list of every 
class of reading in the schooL Whenever a new 
scholar enters, another monitor, \Yhose business it 
is, exanaines what progress in learning the pupil has 
made, and appoints him to a class accordingly* 
The first duty of the inspector of reading, is to see, 
that each scholar^s name is duly entered on the list 
of the class to which he is sent, on commencing 
school. This is a matter of consequence. If any 
omission be made in the entry of each boy's name, 
it is possible the inspection may be conducted well, 
and yet the boy, whose name is omitted, be passed 
by ; and, whatever his improvement may be, he 
may remain stationary. 

The monitor of each class keeps a list thereof. 
It is also his duty to see the inspection conducted, so 
that no boy is passed by who is in his class. But 
the inspector of reading keeps a list of every class 
of reading in the school ; and, when his lists are 
correct, he proceeds to duty, but not before. — He 
begins his inspection, by desiring the monitor of 
the first class to bring up six boys, according to the 
list. He then compares their names with his own 
list, ^nd examines them, to see if they can tell all 
their letters, and make them in the sand. If so, 
they are fit for the next class, and the inspector 
orders them to be removed accordingly. Then he 
proceeds with every other class in the same way : 
and, when he has examined the whole, he begins 
anew. Thus, by diligence and attention on his 

f>art, some hundreds of boys may be examined in a 
ew days. When a boy is removed from one class 
to another, he has permission to choose a prize, of 
a stated value, for himself, as a reward for his dili- 
gence ; and the monitor is entitled to one of the 
same value, for his care in improving his scholars. 
The date of examination, class removed to, prize 
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chosen, &c. are all entered in a book at the time of 
inspection. 

It is no unusual thing with me to deliver one or 
two hundred prizes at the same time. And at such 
times the countenances of the whole school exlubit 
a most pleasing scene of delight : as the boys who 
obtain prizes, commonly walk round the school in 
procession, holding the prizes in their hands, and 
an herald proclaiming before them, ^ These good 
boys have obtained prizes for going into another 
class." The honour of this has an effect as power- 
ful, if not more so, than the prizes themselves* 

EMULATION AND REWARDS. 

In spelling by writing on the slate, the perform- 
ances of the scholars are inspected, sometimes by 
the monitor of their class, often by an inspecting 
monitor, and occasionally by the master. 

Printing in the sand is inspected in the same 
manner as in the new method of teaching arith- 
metic. Every boy is placed next to one who can 
do as well or better than himself : his business is to 
excel him, in which case he takes precedence of 
him. In reading, every reading division has the 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c. to 12, suspended from their 
buttons. If the boy who wears number 12, excels 
the boy who wears number 11, he takes his place 
and number ; in exchange for which the other goes 
down to the place and number 12. Thus, the boy 
who is number 12, at the beginning of the lesson, 
may be number 1, at die conclusion of it, and vice 
versa* The boy who has number 1, has also a 
single leather ticket, lettered variously, as, * Mer- 
it,' — ' Merit in Reading, ' — ^ Merit in Spelling, ' — 
* Merit in Writing,' &c. this badge of honour he 
also forfeits, if he loses his place by suffering another 
to excel him. He has also a picture pasted on paste- 
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boards and suspended to his breast ; this he forfeits 
to any boy who can excel kim. Whoever is in the 
first place at the conclusion of the lesson, delivers 
the ticket and picture to a monitor appointed for 
that purpose. The honour of wearing the ticket 
and number, as marks of precedency, is all the re-^ 
ward attached to them ; but the picture which has 
been worn entitles the bearer to receive another 
picture in exchange for it ; which becomes his own. 
This prize is much valued by the minor boys, and 
regarded by alL Pictures can be made a fund of en- 
tertainment and in^ruction, combined with infinite 
variety. When a boy has a waggon, a whip-top, or 
ball, one thing of the kind satisfies him, dll it is 
worn out ; but he may have a continual variety of 
pictures, and receive fresh instruction as well as 
pleasure from every additional priz6. I lament 
that there is not a series of cheap, regular pictures, 
that would be fit to put into the hands of children. - 
Nothing can be better adapted to allure their minds 
into a love of learning. Yet, many of the common 
pictures, of which tens of thousands are printed 
annually, and sold among the children of the poor, 
are mere catch-penny rubbish ; so badly designed 
and executed, and oil such silly subjects, as to be fit 
only to debase the minds of youth. A regulsu: 
series of instructive prints might be published at the 
same expence ; but they should be selected or de* 
signed by a person acquainted with the minds and 
manners of youth. The advantage of some prints^ 
as rewards for diildren, is their cheapness ; and 
others^ is their utility : those are printed for sale, at 
one halfpenny or a penny each ; and are sold, 
vfaolesale, at a much cheaper rate. Many such 
prints can be cut inta four or six parts. Every part 
wiii be a complete subject itself, and fit for a prize : 
thus, less than a shilling per cby will afford prizes, 
mortung and afternocoi, wr a hundred and twenty 
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children or more, and raise emulation among the 
whole school. I hope all ladies, who are patrons of 
schools, will adopt these ardcles for prizes* 

By the foregoing observations it will appear, that 
emulation and reward are closely united with con- 
tinual inspection and application to learning. Ano- 
ther method of rewarding deserving boys is by 
paper ticjcets, which are numbered, one, two, three, 
&c« they are given to such boys as distinguish them- 
selves in writing with the pen ; which is done about 
four times a week, by part of the school only, in 
order to accustom them a littlie to the use of the 
pen. Each number is to be obtained several times, 
before the bearer can obtain the prize appropriated 
to it : as, 

Number 1, three times, to receive fd. 

2, six times, ... Id. 

3, eight times, . • 2d. 

4, nine times, ' • . 3d. 

5, twelve times, . • 6d. 

Every time a ticket is obtained, it is booked by a 
monitor, whose office it is to record tickets, prizes, 
&c. The tickets are given, according to the evident 
and various degree of pains the scholar may have 
taken with hi» performance. They are given by 
the monitor or teacher who inspects the written 
copies, according to his judgment of the perform- 
ances submitted to his inspection. It requires some 
discretion in the master to choose a lad for this of- 
fice, whose eye is capable of at once discriminating' 
between one performance and another, and of dia* 
ceming where exertions have been made by the 
learner to improve. In small institutions the master 
may perform this ofSce ; in large ones he can only 
do it occasionally. I have several lads who are ca- 
pable of this office, and perform it well* The best 
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way to qualify a Boy for such a duty, is to accustom 
him to inspect and compare the performances of 
boys in writing on the slate, one with another; he 
may decide improperly in some instances, at first, 
but practice will soon make him perfect in discri- 
minating and deciding ; and then he will be found a 
very useful auxiliary in a school. It is as easy to 
form a number oi* boys, as one or two, on this 
plan ; and they may be qualified sooner than usual, 
if required, provided the master renews the same 
inspection and decision in their presence, after they 
have done ; and shows them every prominent case 
in which they may have decided wrong, and why 
they have done so. When boys have obtained their 
tickets for writing the stipulated number of times, 
they are permitted to choose any prize of the value 
appropriated to the number on their tickets : and. 
there is a choice variety of prizes, consisting of 
toys, bats,ballsi, kites, &c. but the books with prints 
or pictures are more in request among the children, 
and generally more -useful than any other prizes 
whatever. 

I believe, the emulation I have described as) 
united with my methods of teaching, will be found 
most useful as a stimulus to the exertions of those 
scholars who possess no more than common abili- 
ties ; indeed, it is for this class of learners, who, in 
general, give the most trouble, that such methods 
of teaching and encouragement are moat wanting. 
The drudgery of teachers is always greater or less, 
in proportion to the quickness or dullness of their 
scholars ; but, in these modes of teaching all must 
exert themselves according to their abilities, or be 
idle. If they exert themselves as well as they can, 
they will improve accordingly^ — if they are idle, it 
is immediately detected, and as rapidly punished ; 
of the method of doing which I shall treat present- 
ly* However^ where lads of genius and quickness 
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of mtellect are found, tfaey will soon show them- 
selves. Indeed, I believe, that many lads of genius 
are unknown in the schools they attend, even to the 
masters themselves, because they have no stimulus 
to exertion, no opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves — or, that nothing happens to develope their 
latent powers. Similar to this was the case of the 
Portuguese in Brazil, who frequently passed dia- 
monds, when in the rough, through their hands, 
and despised them as pebbles ; but, when the mines 
were discovered, they regretted their ignorance. 
Whenever superior merit shows itself in schools, it 
should always be honoured, rewarded, and distin^ 
gidshed: one or two lads of diis description influence 
a whole school by their beneficial example. I 
generally reward such by gifts of some of the most 
valuable books and other prizes : silver pens, and 
sometimes silver medals. The medals are engraved 
with the name of the youth who obtains them, and 
for what given. To some of my senior lads I have 
given silver watches^ at my ownexptnce ; and think 
the encouragement so given has had its good effect. 

Another method of encouraging deserving youth, 
who distinguish themselves by their attention to 
study, is, equally honourable but less expensive, i 
have established in my institution an order of merit* 
Every member of this order is distinguished by a 
silver medal, suspended from his neck by a plated 
chain. No boys are admitted to diis order, but 
those who distinguish themselves by proficiency in 
their own studies, or in the improvement of others, 
^kI for their endeavours to check vite. 

It is "^ certainly a distinction founded on the prin- 
ciple of nobility* In a community, tho^e who, from 
the nobler motives that animate the human mind, 
render important services to the nation to which 
they belong, are its nobles ; and it is impossible that 
the son of such a man should not inherit his father'^ 
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distinction, if his own conduct does not disgrace it. 
It is morally impossible, that the spldndour of ac- 
tions which are of real benefit to society, or of ano- 
ther class of actions, which are of no real good to, 
but only dazzle mankind, should not shed a kind of 
true or false lustre over the descendants of such dis- 
tinguished men. I believe this is die original prin- 
ciple of true and of hereditary nobility. Hereditary 
nobility cannot possibly exist in schools, but it may 
in the first instance. In every case the distinctions 
of nobility that exist in society at large, are only ci- 
vil distinctions, that imply the possessors have ren- 
dered a real service to the state. Nobility may pos* 
sibly be abused, as other institutions are ; but I think 
it in itself one of the most beneficial distinctions that 
ever existed in society at large. A distinction that 
has existed, and will exist in all societies, because it 
is natural. The distinctions and titles which are at- 
tached to nobility, are only a civil description and de- 
finition of what existed before. Those distinctions 
may be proper or improper, as they arf connected 
with truth or flattery ; but the foundation of nobili- 
ty still continues pure; uncontaminated, and benefi- 
cial to society. In the community at large it is more 
distinguished, because the cause of it is more benefi- 
cial and extensive. In small and select societies, 
of any description, the advantage of civil distinctions 
for those who are privileged by them, is, that they 
are known, in a good degree, at first sight, to stran- 
gers and foreigners. They do not stand in the back 
ground, as they would if their merit was unknown 
and undistinguished. Every boy of merit in my 
school, who has a silver medal, is distinguished at 
first sight, by those benevolent characters who often 
visit it. No question is more common from a stran- 
ger, than, * Why does that boy wear a niedal ; and 
for what V Every individual so honoured, is consci- 
ous that he stands in a conspicuous situation ; and, 
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that his medal proclaims his merit to all who see 
hijn. He also knows, that it was only obtained in 
consequence of his diligence, either in teaching 
others, or improving in his own learning ; and, that 
no indifFerent or bad boy can obtain this reward — 
also, that if he becomes such, he will forfeit his dis- 
tinctions. .This makes him anxious, by a persever- 
ance in good conduct, to merit the continuance of 
distinction. This is a stimulus to order and im- 
provement, which children, taught only under the 
influence of the cane and the rod, never can enjoy. 
Those medals are not often given away, but remain 
in the school, and are distributed, to those who are 
privileged to wear them, morning and afternoon; 
and are returned, before the boys leave school, to 
the nionitor who is appointed to take care of them* 
No instance has occurred of losing a medal by 
theft — A singular thing among so many hundred 
children. 

Another method of rewards is for those boys who 
are first in their classes : these have not only a badge 
of. merit, of leather gilt and lettered, but a simi^ 
badge lettered ' Prize Book,* ' Prize Cup and Ball,' 
* Prize Kite,' &c The boy who continues ^rst in 
his class, for three or four successive times, is en- 
titled to the prize lettered on the ticket he has worn. 
If any boy excels him, he forfeits his ticket and 
place in the division, to that boy. The boy who 
obtains the ticket once, must retain it three or four 
times successively — if he once forfeits his place and 
ticket, he forfeits his chance of the prize, although 
he may have obtained it three times out of four. 
These prizes are very much limited to the arithmeti- 
cal classes. 

There is also a similar method of encouraging the 
monitors to diligence. The object for them to \ 
pursue is to improve their classes as much as possi- 
ble. Each monitor of a class or division, is to 
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teach diat class a specific ok^ct or lesson. When 
the boys have individually acquired the object of 
their studies, it will be perceived, by the system of 
inspection before described, that they are removed 
to anothe'r class. The monitors who improve their 
boys, so as to get them to another class, are per- 
mitted to wear a ticket, ^ Commendable Monitor ;' 
and, whoever gets this six times in succession, is 
entitled to any prize, which may have been previa 
ously promised by the master, according to his dis^* 
cretion. — This applies chiefly to the monitors of 
reading and arithmetic. 

It frequendy happens, that boys distinguish them* 
selves much in their learning at school ; and occa* 
sional letters, sent by the master to their parents, to 
inform them of this, is encouragenientfor the child 
to conunue a regular attendance at school. 

It is a common practice for one class to try to 
excel smother. The highest class, as to proficiency 
in learning, occupies the most honourable place in 
the school : a place no otherwise distinguished from 
the rest, than that it is the customary seat of that 
class. When an inferior excels a superior class, the 
superior class quits its station, and goes down to 
the seats of the inferior. When this happens, the 
superior class finding itself excelled, and not liking 
the disgrace, usually works very hard to regain its 
former seats. These contests are decided by writing 
on the slate, or in a book. — ^The performance of 
every boy in an inferior class, is compared im- 
partially with that of a boy in the superior. The 
umpire decides which is the best of the two. On 
which side the decision is given, a number 1, is 
minuted down on a slate, in favour of that class ; 
then the umpire, or monitor appointed to decide, 
proceeds making comparisons between two boj's of 
each class, till both classes are entirely examined. 
When the examination, which may be compared 
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with polling at elections, is finished, the number of 
ones in favour of each class is cast up, and decided 
in favour of that which has the majority. The in- 
dustry and exertion this creates is surprising ; and 
the exultation which takes place among the boys, 
when they find the majority in favour ot their own 
class, and the manner in which the monitors spur on 
their classes, by reproaches, when boys are remiss ; 
and by commendations, when they strive to excel, 
affords much pleasure. When a contest of this kind 
occurs, which frequently happens, the whole school, 
and, above lall, the monitors of the classes, are so 
interested, that, if permitted, they would attend to 
no other business while the decision is carrying on. 
The contest is speedily terminated, mostly in less 
than ten minutes. A striking advantage accrues 
from this emulation : each monitor and scholar is 
interested in such a degree, in the contest, that he 
exerts his utmost abilities— ^nd, having once dis- 
covered what they are- able to do, the master knows 
what to require of them to do in future, according 
to the specimen they have shown of their abilities. 
It is a contest much in the nature and spirit common 
in elections ; but controlled and directed, without 
excess, in a peaceful way, to a very useful purpose. 
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OFFENCES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The chief offences committed by youth at school, 
arise from the liveliness of their active dispositions. 
Few youth do wrong for the sake of doing so* ' If 
precedence and pleasure be united with learning, 
they will soon find a delight in attending at schooL 
Youth naturally seek whatever is pleasant to them, 
with avidity ; and, from ample experience have I 
found, that they do so with learning, when innocent 
pleasure is associated therewith* If any misconduct 
should be punished by sevmty, vice andiiffiHioratily 
are the chief subjects ; and, I am convinced that it 
is not always indispensable in those cases, having . 
known many a sensible boy reformed without, an(|^ 
that, from practices as bad as almost any that usual^ 
occur in schools. 

That children should idle away their time, or talk 
in school, is very improper— they cannot talk and 
learn at the same time. In my school talking is 
considered as an offence ; and yet it occurs very 
seldom, in proportion to the number of children : 
whenever this happens to be the case, an appro{»riate 
punishment succeeds. 

Each monitor of a class is responsible for the 
cleanliness, order, and quietness of those under him« 
He is also a lad of unimpeachable veracity — a qua- 
lification on which much depends. He should have 
a continual eye over every one in the class under his 
care, and notice when a boy is loitering away his 
time in talking or idleness. Having thus^een, he 
is bound in duty to lodge an accusation against him 
for misdemeanor. In order to do this silently, he 
has a number of cards, written on differently : as, 
* I have seen this boy idle,' — ^ I have seen this boy 
talking,' &c. &c. This rule applies to every class, 
and each card has the name of the particular class 
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written thereon : so that, by seeing a card written 
on 99 above, beloo^ng to the first or sixth, or any- 
other reading class, it is immediately known who is 
the mpoitor Uiat is the accuser. This card is given 
to the defaulter, and he i$ required to present it at 
the b^d of th^ school — ^ regulation that must be 
cQioplied with.^ On a reipeated or frequent offence, 
after admonttion ha3 failed^ the lad t o whom he 
p i Hwonts th« ca rd has liberty to put a >irooden log 
roimd his neck, which serves him as a pillory, and 
with this he b sent to his seat. This machine may 
, weigh from four to six pounds, some more and 
SQ9(ie Ufth The neck is pot pinched or closely con- 
fitvid*"it is. chiefly burtfaensome by the manner in 
ipirbicb it encumbers th^ neck, when the delinquent 
-fujm^ to the right or left. While it rests on his 
^llQU^XVf the equilibrium is preserved ; but, on the 
]^ast motion one way or the other, it is lost, and 
(Ifi; Igigs Qjxerate as a dead weight upon the neck. 
TbiLi^f he 19 confined to sit in his proper posidon. 
If ^ia h unavailing, it i$ common to fasten the legs 
ql QiE^ders together with wooden shackles: one or 
mofjp, according to the offisnce- The shackle is a 
pi^pe of wpod {d>out a foot, sometinjies six or eight 
inches long, and tied to each l^g. When shackled, 
he cannot walk but in a veiy slow, measured pace : 
being obliged to take six steps, wKen confined, for 
two when at liberty. Thus accoutred, he is or-, 
dered to walk round the school-room, till tired 
out-— he is glad to sue for liberty, and promise his 
endeavour to behave more steadily in future. Should 
nod this punishment have the desired effect, the left 
hftnd is tied behind the back, or wooden shackles 
^tened from elbow to elbow, behind the back. 
Sometimes the legs are tied together. Occasionally 
boys are put in a sack, or in a basket, suspended 
to the roof of the school, in the sight of all the 
pupils, who frequently smile at the birds in the 
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edge. This punishment is one of the most terrible 
that can be inflicted on boys of sense and abilities. 
Above all, it is dreaded by the monitors : the name 
of it is sufficient, and therefore it is but seldom resort- 
ed to on their account. Frequent or old offenders are 
yoked together sometimes, by a piece of wood that 
fastens round adl their necks: and thus confined, 
they parade the school, walking backwards — ^being 
obliged to pay very great attention to their foot- 
steps, for fear of running against any object that 
might cause the yoke to hurt their necks, or to keep 
from falling down. Four or six can be yoked to- 
gether this way. 

When a boy is disobedient to his parents, pro- 
fane in his language, or has committed any offence ' 
against morality, or is remarkable for slovenliness, 
it is usual for him to be dressed up with labels, de- 
scribing his offence, and a tin or paper brown oii 
his head. Iti that manner he walks round the 
school, two boys preceding him, and proclaiming 
his fault ; varying the proclamation according to the 
different offences. When a boy comes to school 
with dirty face or hands, and it seems to be more 
the effect of habit than of accident, a girl is appoin- 
ted to wash his face in the sight of the whole 
school. This usually creates much diversion, es- 
pecially when (as previously directed) she gives hiij 
cheeks a few gentk strokes of correction with her 
hand. The same event takes place as to girls, 
when in hslbits of slothfulness. Occasionally, such 
offenders against cleanliness walk round the school, 
preceded by a boy proclaiming het fault — ^and the 
same as to the boys. A proceeding that usually 
turns the /^6/ic spirit of the whole school against 
the culprit. 

Few punishments are so effectual as confinement 
after school hours. It is, however, attended with 
one unpleasant circmtistance. In order to confine 
the bad boys in the school-room, after school-hours, 
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it is often needful the master, or some proper sub- 
stitute for him, should confine himself in school, to 
keep them in order. This inconvenience may be 
avoided, by tying them to the desks, in such a 
manner that they cannot untie themselves* These 
variations in the modes of unavoidable punishment 
give it the continual force of novelty, whatever 
shape it may assume. Any single kind of punish- 
ment, continued constantly in use, becomes familiar, 
and loses its effect. Nothing but variety can con-^ 
tinue the power of novelty. Happily, in my insti- 
tution, there are few occasions of punishment ; and 
this conduces much to the pleasure it affords me. 
The advantages of these modes of correction, are, 
that they can be inflicted, so as to give much un- 
easiness to the delinquents, without disturbing the 
mind or temper of the master. The advantage of 
coolness in correcting of children for misbehaviour, 
is of so much importance^ that it can have no salu- 
tary effect on the youthful mind without itc It is in 
a calm state of mind a master may do real good, by 
reasoning with his scholars, and convincing them, 
that, for their good and the order of the institution^ 
such painful regulations are needful. The object of 
these different modes of procedure is to weary the 
culprit with a log ; or, by placing him in confine- 
ment of one kind or another, till he is humbled, and 
likely to remove the cause by better behaviour in 
future. When he finds how easily his punishments 
are repeated — ^that he himself is made the instru- 
ment— ^and no respite or comfort for him, but by 
behaving well, it is more than probable he will 
change for the better. Lively, active-tempered boys, 
are the niost frequent transgressors of good order, 
and the most difficult to reduce to reason ; the best 
way to reform them, is, by making monitors of 
them. I have experienced correction of any kind 
to be only needful, in proportion as boys were 
under the influence of bad example at home. No- 
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thing is unhappily more common, than for parjsnts 
to undo, by their bad example at home, all the good 
their children get at school. This occasions the 
first trouble to be* renewed many times; and many 
punishments fall to the lot of that child, who, how* 
ever well regulated at school, is spoiled at home. 
But certain it is, that, if punishments must exist, 
such as those mentioned in the^ preceding detail, 
are preferable to others more severe, and in common 
practice. I wish they were never in sole practice^ 
without any thing of a more generous nature exist- 
ing in schools where they are made use of. 

When a boy gets into a singing tone in reading, 
•the best mode of cure that I have hitherto founds 
effectual,isbyyirce of .ridicule. — Decorate the of- 
fender with matches, ballads; (dying-speeches, if 
needful ;) and, in this garb send him round the 
school, with some boys beforchim, crying matches, 
&c. exactly imitating the dismal tones with which 
such things are hawked about the streets in London, 
as will readily recur to the reader's memory. I be- 
lieve many boys behave rudely to Jews, more on 
account of the manner In which they cty, " Old 
Clothes,'* than because they are Jews. I have al- 
ways found excellent effects from treating boys, who 
sing or tone in their reading, in the manner descri- 
bed. It is sure to turn the laugh of the whole 
school upon the delinquent — It provokes risibility^ 
in spite of every endeavour to check it, in all but 
the offender. I h^ve seldom known a boy, thus 
punished once, for whom it was needful a second 
time. It is also very seldom that a boy deserves 
both a log and shackle at the same tim^. Most boys 
are wise enough, -wheiv under one punishment, not 
to transgress again immediately, lest it should be 
doubled. They are mostly prudent enough to be- 
have quiet and well, in hopes of being set at liberty' 
from tibe ne they already suffer. 
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ORDER. 

It is unavoidable, on a large scale of education, 
to do without giving many commands, and some of a 
very trivial nature. On my plan, many of the com- 
mands^ which would be given by the master, are giv- 
en by die monitors. As it is not proper that com- 
mands without number, and perhaps of a nature op- 
posite to each other, should be given at random by 
the monitors, it becomes needful to limit the number 
that are to be given, as much as may be. It is an 
important object to secure implicit obedience to those 
commands, on the part of the scholars ; and, for the 
monitors to acquire as prompt a manner in giving 
them, as will secure the attention of the scholars, and 
lead them to a ready compliance. The first of these 
objects is easily attained. It is only to write down 
on paper the commands most necessary to be given 
by the monitor to his whole class ; and, it is essential- 
ly needful, that he should not vary from the rule once 
laid down. 

The practice of giving short commands aloud, 
and seeing them instantly obeyed by the whole class, 
will effectually train the monitor in the habit of giv- 
ing them with dignity and propriety. It is not a 
desirable thing to raise the love of war and false glo- 
ry in the youthful mind. The reasonable part of 
mankind have already seen enough of its dreadful 
and desolating effects, to deter them from encourag- i 

ing such a spirit. It is on this ground I am careful "^ 
to avoid all commands which are strictly military. 
Even when the monitor has occasion to order the 
class to go to the right or thf left, it is done by a 
sign, in order to avoid the command, * To the 
right,'-^* Go on,' instead of' March,'-^and, * Stop,* 
in lieu of ' Halt.' The classes are permitted occa- 
sionally to measure their steps, when going round 
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the school in close order, to prevent, what else would 
often occur from their numbers, treading on each 
other's heels, or pushing each other down. In this 
case, measuring their steps commands their attention 
to one object, and prevents their being unruly or dis- 
orderly. It is not required that the measure should 
be exact, or be a regular step ; but, that each scholar 
shall attempt to walk at a regular distance from the 
ope who precedes him. A number of commands, 
trifling in appearance, but conducive to good order, 
are given by the monitors. When a new scholar is 
first admitteid, he is ]^<eased with the uniformity, no- 
velty, andjriSdaplitity of the motions made by the 
class he i^K^ Under the influence of this pleasure 
he readily .obeys, the same as the other boys do. 
None of these commands are, in themselves, a hard- 
ship ; and are well supported by the force of exam- 
ple. I never knew a boy object to obey them ; yet, 
I have been sure, some boys, if they had been individ- 
ually told to do such a thing by the monitor, would 
have said, * You are only a boy like myself ; do you 
think I shall be such a fool as to be commanded by 
you ?' but, in the above instance, such a boy gets in- 
to habits of obedience before he is aware what he 
has been allured into ; and then, when the monitor 
gives him a command of an unpleasant nature to exe- 
cute, he does it from the power of example, and the 
force of habit-^^nd, however reluctant he may feel, 
that reluctance does not show itself. 

The commands that a monitor usually gives to his 
class, are of a simple nature : as, to go in or out of 
their seats : ' In' — * Out.' the whole class do this at 
one motion — ^they learn to front, or go to the right 
or left,* either single or d<^ble. They ^ show slates,' 
at the word of command ; take them up, or lay them 
gently down on the desk, in the same manner. In- 
stead of hanging the slates to nails on the wall, every 
boy has a slate numbered according to his number in 
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the class, and fastened to a nail on the desk at which 
he sits. By this means all going in and out for slates 
is avoided. But^ if slates are suspended to nails on 
the walk, the class must go from their seats to fetch 
them ; and the same to replace them, when they have 
done work. When boys write in a booki which is 
only done by part of the scholars four times in the 
week, merely to accustom them to the use of the pen, 
they sling their slates ; that is, let them hang suspend?^ 
ed from the nails on the desks, by the slate-strings. 
When slates are suspended in diis manner, if the 
strings are good, there is little danger of their being 
thrown down or broken.; so that, when boys are 
writing, there are very few who have any occasion 
to get off their seats : and, if they should have, there 
is ample passage-room between the desks for them 
to pass. If the slates are accidentally stricken against 
by a boy passing, they hang loose, and of course 
give way when pressed against ; which greatly pre- 
serves them. 

Another command is, to ^ sling hats,' which is al- 
ways done on coming into school ; and ^ unsling hats,' 
which is always done on leaving it. This alludes to 
a very convenient arrangement, which prevents all 
the loss of hats, mistakes, and confusion in finding 
them, which would ns^turally occur among so large a 
number of boys. It saves all shelves, nsuls, or places 
where they are usually put in schools. It prevents 
them all going to put hats on the nails or shelves, and 
all going to get them thence, before they leave schooL 
These are great advantages — as, with eight hundred 
boys in school^ they save sixteen hundred motions, 
unavoidable on the usual plan, both morning or af- 
ternoon — motions that, berol'e this arrangement was 
made, ptxluced much inconvenience in the school ; 
and complaints were made, almost dsdly, of boys 
losing their hats, wluch have ceased since this arrange- 
ment* All these advantages are gained, and in(5oa- 
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veniences are avoided, by every boy slinging his hat 
across his shoulders, as a soldier would sling his 
knapsack : by which means he carries it sdways 
about him, and cannot lose it without immediately 
missing it. 

It is usual in most schools to have a muster or 
roll call, tit a particular hour, varied at the discre- 
tion of thjs masters. The list of the scholars contains 
the name of every boy that attends it. In calling 
over the list every name is repeated, although 
three-fourths or more of the boys, whose names are 
called over, are present. It was needful in my in- 
stitution to make a strict enquiry after absentees ; 
but, the method above described was so tiresome 
and noisy, that I devised another more eligible. As 
the number of absentees bear but a small propor- 
tion to the numbers that attend, I conceived the de- 
sign of taking an account of the lesser number, with- 
out the repetition of names. To effect this, the 
classes are numbered — each beginning at number 
1, and ending its series of numbers at 30, 70, 130, 
or any other number of which the class may con- 
sist. The list of each class is kept by the moni- 
tor of it, nearly in this shape. 

Number 1, Jones. 

2, Thomas. 

3, Brown. 

4, Williams. 

5, Peach. 

6, Hall. 

Thesefew names will show the manner in which 
the list of the whole claSs, perhaps a hundred and 
twenty, is kept. Answering to tWs is another 
series of numbers, printed on the school wall, 
thus, , - 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5,^ 6, 
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The monitor calls his boys to muster-^he class 
go out of the seats in due order— ^go round the 
schooUroom ; and in going, each boy stops, and 
ranges himself against the wall, under that number 
which belongs to his name in the class-list. By 
this means the absentees are pointed out at once— 
every boy who is absent will leave a number vacant. 
The monitor' of the class then passes silendy round 
the school-room, and writes on the slate the num-' 
bers which are vacant. Take a specimen of six 
boys mustered according to the foregoing list. 

No. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. j6. 

Jones. Thomas. Peach. 

The boys, Jones, Thomas, and Peach, are sup- 
posed to te present — ^they are ranged under their 
numbers. The bo)rs, Brown, Williams, and H^l, 
are absent-^their numbers 3^ 4^ 6, aiie vacant. In 
taking ^e account of absentees, the monitor writes 
the numbers 3, 4, 6^ on his slate ; and the sahie as 
to any numbers vacant by absentees, in his whole 
class. He then makes a list of absentees, by re- 
ferring to names in the class-list. This list he gives 
to a monitor, whose business it is to see that the 
absentees are enquired after. The monitor of ab- 
sentees has under his charge ah alphabetical list of 
the whole school : he refers to this list — and there 
he finds the name, dwelling, and parents' trade of each 
boy who is absent. Hfe Writes a number of notes, 
one for each absentee j vaiying the name on each : 
as " y. Brozvriy absent from school this morningJ'^ 
" Thomas Williams^ absent from school this effter- 
noon^'* &c. Such notes as mese are directed to the 
parents of each individual i^entee ; and delivered 
by trusty boys, who are required to bring an an- 
swer. The report of the monitor of absentees 
stands thus. 
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EIGHTH CLASS. 



^MOin'™^ ABSENTEES. ENQUIRERS. REPORT, 


• 


Brown. 

Williams. 
Hall. 


Jones. 

Thomas. 
Peach. 


Wan^by 
his parents. 
Truant. 
UnwelU 

1 



In case of truants being reported : when they are 
brought to school, either by their friends, or by a 
number of boys sent on purpose to bring them, 
the monitor of absentees ties a large card round his 
neck, lettered in capital letters, Truant ; and he is 
then tied up to a post. When any boy repeats the 
crime, or is incorrigible, he is sometimes tied up in 
a blanket, and left to sleep at night on the floor, in 
the school-house. When boys are frequently in the 
habit of playing truant, we may conclude that they 
have formed some bad connections ; and, that no- 
thing but keeping them apart can effect a reform. 
When bad habits ^nd connections are once formed 
in youth, they often become an easy prey to various 
temptations, in spite of aH their good resolutions to 
the contrary. 

In the smaller classes of readers it is well to 
subdivide the boys into twenties — the children be- 
ing mosdy young, learn to distinguish such num- 
bers with greater facility : it is on this account the 
minor classes muster in twenties. One series of 
numbers on the school-room walls, serve for all the 
classes in the school to muster at, in succession. 
The time taken by a class of a hundred and twen- 
ty boys to muster in, is seldom so much as ten 
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minutes. The. numbers attached to bo)^' names in 
the class-list, are all estimated alike. These num- 
bers are never changed by precedence and im- 
provement in learning. They remain fixed for the 
sake of order, and have not the slightest connection 
with the system of rewards and encouragement 
adopted in the schook 
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FEMALE EDUCATION 
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EMPLOYMENT. 



JL HIS is indeed a subject of the greatest import- 
ance to society. It is important in itself: but, when 
we consider the many thousands of our country- 
women who are a prey to every vice, for want of a 
religious and guarded education, whereby their 
minds would be strengthened to resist the first 
assaults of temptation, the consequence increases 
beyond conception. I am fully persuaded that 
great numbers of the rising generation have had 
their morals vitiated by the depravity of their pa- ' 
rents — sincerely sorry am I to have observed, that 
all their mothers have not acted as they ought to 
have done. A mother is a domestic character, and 
has a dpuble influence on the father and on the 
children. The infancy of the rising generation of 
both sexes is entrusted to naothers ; and they imbibe 
virtuous or vicious principles from them, as soon as 
reason begins to dawn. When so large a number 
of the females of the present day, have been edu- 
cated in the sink of vice and corruption, is it any 
wonder that the contagion should extend to their 
offspring ? Can any thing but a religious and 
guarded education be found likely to improve the 

K 
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female character, and restore it to its proper rank in 
society ? Are not the generality of the poor female 
youth untaught, or badly taught? Does their educa- 
tion qualify them for the stations they were de- 
signed to fill in society ? Are they principled in the 
sacred truths of our holy religion? Are they trained 
to habits of virtue and industry — or, are they de- 
serted and neglected ? Is it not common among the 
lower ranks of society, for the boys to be well 
educated, and for thie girls to be kept in ignorance ? 
It is but in vain we look for fruit from ground un- 
cultivated — ^we shall find nothing but briars and 
thorns. If females are more in need of protection 
than the other sex, they ought surely to experience 
it. But is this the case, in regard to education, or 
not ? Take for answer, that forty thousand impures 
drag on a miserable existence in the metropolis of 
this nation ; and, if there is any feeling and bene- 
volence yet left unexhausted, let something be de- 
vised to lighten this intolerable load of human 
misery. Let public, if not national benevolence, 
alleviate the consequences of this dreadful profli- 
gacy ; and, let the national eye be directed to the 
education and employment of females, as a means 
to obviate the evil in future. The hand of Provi- 
dence has already visited us — we know not how 
soon we may again be visited in righteous retribu- 
tion. If national crimes entail national calamities 
on their authors, may I not ask if this evil, in its 
origin, in its progress, and in its dreadful conclu- 
sion, is not a national evil, committed by some, 
connived at and tolerated by others ; and, however 
it may be mentally felt, nothing but cold pity is ex- 
tended — nothing is known like effectual relief? 
And if it is a national evil — unless we amend, what 
are we to expect ? Have not the nations around us 
been awfully, yea dreadfully, visited — and, if we 
gre treated according to our deserts, it is possible 
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the sword of indignation may be whetted, or the 
glittering spear may be furbished against us also* 
It therefore becomes us, as thinking men and Chris*- 
tians, to break off our sins by .righteousness, and 
our iiuquities, by showing mercy to the poor. If so 
be, it may be a lengthening of our tranquillity; and, 
if we seriously think on these things, we must see 
it not only our solemn duty to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the poor, but to prevent the growth of evil, 
by giving a religious, guarded education to their 
youth, tspeciaMy femaks» 

The object or education and industry is to qualify 
youth for future life* On this plan education in- 
cludes all that is needful to that important end ; but, 
does the common routine of- school educatioa in- 
clude this? The complete education of a female 
consists in a knowledge of reading, writing, and the 
elements, of arithmetic ; the art of cutting out gar- 
ments, both linen and woollen ; various kinds of 
needle-work ; a knowledge of the domestic duties 
of servants ; and a familiar acquaintance with the 
principles of Christianity. In giving this educa- 
tion to female youth, practice must be considered 
more than theory ; but not to the exclusion of 
theory wKich has practice for its basis. 

I have not been much in the habit of attending to 
female education, till lately. I have not had much 
experience, but I have had enough to convince me, 
that the methods of teaching reading, writing, arith- 
metic, &c. which I have seen applied with so much 
success to boys, are equally applicable to girls. I 
recommend that, in schools for females, where 
learning and industry are combined, one part of the 
day should be entirety devoted to learning, widiout 
the interference of any other object. When one 
thing is pursued at a time, perfection is sooner ob- 
tained, and the attention is more unembarrassed, 
than when it is distracted by a diversity of objects. 
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This applies not only to the scholars but to the 
teachers. When a schoolmistress has to teach some 
children to read, and others to. work, at the same, 
time, a number must be waiting in idleness, for 
directions how to proceed ; but,^ if one hsdf the 
day is entirely dedicated to work, and the other half 
to learning, instead of mixing them indiscriminately 
together, each object is rendered much moref simple, 
easy, and sooner attained. Another advatits^ is, 
that it admits of two systems of classification : one . 
for learning, and another for industry* All the chil- 
dren who work at the same kind of work, may be 
classed together; and emulation may be created* 
among them^ who shall work best for precedency, 
and for a picture, or some trifling. prize*. 

Two kinds of classes are needful: one for work, 
and one for learning ; and yet, both systems of 
classification being totally different, cannot be ift 
practice together, without interfering widi each 
other. But this arrangement sujjel^cdes every ob* 
staclc, and gives full effect to the united plans of 
learning and industry, without difficiJty, and with- 
out confusion. If we wish to save thousands of 
female youth from ruin, it can only be dime by 
training them in the knowledge of Christianity* In^ 
doing this, new sources of industry must be opened, 
and the questioi\ is, ^ How, and in what way, are 
these sources of industry to be found/' 

There is one in particular I could recommend, 
which is, the colouring of botanical and other 
prints : an employment that naturally belongs to 
girls and women ; and is already pursued by some 
females with success. It is a thing, that might be 
taken up and pursued by the Ladies' Committee, 
with much success. It is but for them to design a 
series of instructive {n-ints on any subject ; and,, for 
these prints to be coloured by youth. If the de- 
signs and colouring are well executed, the demand 
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would increase ; and, at the same time, open and e^^ 
tend a branch of business well adapted to females. It 
might probably give employment to some hundreds, if 
not thousands of persons ; as the article might, by ' 
improvement, become in demand for e:£portation. 

It is obvious that many poor persons cannot afford 
to keep their children at school till their education is 
finished. One proper object for schools of industry 
is, to enable children to earn as much money as will 
remove the difficulty occasioned by the poverty of 
their parents. By this means they are enabled to 
keep their children at school till their education is 
finished — ^until they have acquired habits of industry, 
which will foUow them into future life ; and, when 
they may be engaged in a variety of domestic 
or lawful pursuits. It seems evident to me, that 
children in schools of industry sometimes earn too 
much ; and that desire of earning money, is occasi- . 
onally pursued to the neglect of other objects of far 
more consequence to the rising generation. Whe^ 
children earn much monev, it should not be left to 
their own disposal, or the discretion of parents that 
would probably spend it at an ale-house ; It would 
be better for a stipulated sum to be given into th^ 
hands of each child weekly, or at any other specific 
time. The surplus of each child's earnings, howe- 
ver various, should be deposited in proper securi- 
ty, for clothing, apprentice-fees, marriage portions, or 
any other useful objecti Thus, the design of these 
commendable institutions would be answered, and 
many of the evils now existing remedied. 

Horticulture is another object well worthy the at- 
tention of schools of industry. It requires but lit* 
tie capital. The returns are great. It qualifies the 
youth for gardening and field labour. It prepares 
the mind of youth of both sexes, to love rural, do- 
mestic life ; and gives them a knowledge of cultivar 
tion, that will be of service in taking care of their 

K2 
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levm gardens, whto gnwm tip* to maturity. Gatfdeai- 
uig affords agreeable and profitable etKiploym^rnt to 
the peasant during his leisure houra^ that would other* 
wise be speot ia idleness. 

It is a desirable tUng^.thaC all our peasantry had 
the means and thehabic of thus employing all leisure 
time. Our female youth should understand how 
to make all theii! own ck»thes, aad also those of men 
and boy& — cutting out the garments at first, and fini* 
ishing the work themselves. They should go through 
the routine of domestic labour^ so as ta know it^ 
and be ready in the. practice of ijb. Those who uo^ 
derstand these thingft, cannot fail of becoming useful 
servants, or cottagers^ . wives.— This would be a 
complete education ;. because, with the particulars be- 
£cHre specified, it W;Ouldeompletely qualify the children 
so taught, for active usefufaieas in life. 

Having seen pradicsd aecounts of different expe^ir 
ments spoiled, by persons meddling, and interfering 
to alterthem, as they ima^ne, for the better, I am wil4- 
ing>to avoid the same error, and give the following 
letter tp the public, verbatitn^2L& I received it. 

The; only nnotive that induces me to insert it isi^ 
that it relates to die means of employing 50^000 childr 
ren, so that they may earn their livelihood, and pur- 
sue their studies in useful learning, at the same time^ 



To the Friends of the Female Poor. 

" With pleasure I accept the 
kind offer of my friend, Mr. Joseph Lanca^er^ to 
submit, through the medium' of his book on educa** 
tlon, my ideas on the subject of split straw, as fumisk' 
ing to females a source of profitable employment 
My friend may be said to deal in wholesale plans of 
education ; I hope I shall prove equally successful 
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in pKovrding themthemeanson which lo employ their: 
industiy* I do not hesitate to assert, that the con- 
sumption of this article wiU fiiHy afford employment, 
to 50^000 children, if properly regulated* Surely, 
this is not a triCing consideration, when, in almost 
every county in England, employment is so nuich 
wanted for them» I am therefore particularly an-, 
xious to poivaout the advantages that will ultimately 
arise from the encouraging and securing to our own 
country this branch of indusQy : the more so,^as be- 
ing fully persuaded, there are many with the inclina-: 
tion and means cf doing much good, but the want of. 
knowing a proper channel to directtheir benevolence,, 
has too often superseded the will. And here I can. 
but regret, that a society which now exists, and is ve>- 
ry active, is not more generally known ! I allude to. 
the ^^ Society for bettering the Condition, and in-' 
creasing the Comforts, of the Poor," convinced that,, 
were their reports morer^ad^it would be productive 
of much national benefit, and consequendy, individ- 
ual happiness : since they fully point out real charity 
in its application. A benevolent and active member . 
of that society, Thomas Bernard, Esq. has beauti- 'T 
fully remarked, in his introductory letter to the third^ 
volume of. these reports, addressed to the Lord 
Bishop of Durham,. ^ that it appears to be the inten- 
tion of Providence, that the preservation of the or- 
der of the moral world, as of the beauty and fertility of 
the natural world, should require and call forth the ex- 
ertions of man. We might as well endeavour to dis- 
cover a system of agriculture, thaif wilj execute itself 
without the toil of the labourer, as to invent a system 
of poor laws which can completely answer its end, 
without the daily care of the rich.' 

" At the request of this Society, I have opened a 
commission warehouse for the sale of siraw plait, un- 
der the firm of Corston and Shackle, on Ludgate-hill ; 
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since an industrious mother cannot bring up her 
children idle. By the6e establishments we should 
be training our poor in habits of order, cleanliness, 
and industry, the fruits of which would support them 
until fit for service ; and lay the foundation £br their 
proving useful and valuable members of society. 
Happy should I be if I could press this subject 
home to the hearts of every independent person in 
this country! But, I must leave it, and hope the un- 
pleasant idea will notarise, when they pass, a poor 
child, that they hav^ bestowed more care and atten- 
tion upoti the raising of fruits and flowers in their 
gardenH-or more expence upon a favourite horse 
in the stable, than they have upon the children of 
those, by whose labour their comforts are so much 
increastd. 

^^ I hope it will not be deemed an intrusion, just 
to mention here, a simple fact, which occurred to 
me about 25 years ago. I was walking from Dept- 
ford to Greenwich, when my attention was attrac- 
ted by this inscription, ' To the Glory of G»od, 
and the Benefit of poor Children ;' and while I 
was pleasingly meditating upon the founder's giv- 
ing the glory to God, the children burst forth into 
singing his praise. My heart was melted — ^and it 
pleased God to implant within me a fervent wish 
and desire, that I might one day thus honour him ; 
and, through all the vicissitudes of the intervening 
period, my hope was seldom Igng clouded. I knew, 
not how it was to be accomplished ; but, being assu- 
red that it was a divine impression, my mind was 
constantly endeavouring to find out a way. In 1798 
I proposed something of. the kind to a number of 
gentlemen, but it failed. I had not long entered 
into the straw-hat business, but I was persuaded 
this was the channel to accomplish my wish ; and 
I am now particularly hs^py in having established 
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one nearly three years ago, at Fincham^ in Nor* 
folk. 

^^ It is no small pleasure to me, to view the bene- 
fits it has occasioned in that, and those adjoining 
villages (at a small distance) from whence the chil« 
dren come. I opened it with half a dozen, and 
can now reckon upon nearly one hundred, all heal- 
thy, cleanly, and industrious. After this trial I am 
enabled clearly to prove to others how easily they 
may do likewise : and feel a secret confidence, that 
it will be the case. 

** It is calculated that 200,000/. a year, is returned 
in this article in London. But I have no doubt in 
proving the sum is much under-rated ; and this 
wonderful demand has proceeded from the simple 
improvement of i/^/i/^ing- the straw. 

Sjtra^ hats, or, as they were called, Dunstable 
hats, have been made in this country for upwards 
of a century ; but the manufacture was confined to 
the neighbouring counties of Bedfordshire and 
Herts ; and were never deemed worthy of com- 
petition, until this improvement was made about 
five years since.. With a view that^ the country 
should equally reap the advantage which this manu- 
facture offers, I will take the forty counties in Eng- 
land ; concluding, in some parts of each, children 
have not at present the opportunity of benefiting 
themselves from this^ or, in fact, any other branch 
of industry. Fifty thousand children divided by 40, 
allows 1250 to each county ; and this number divi. 
ded by 50, will give 25 village schools — which muF- 
tiplied by 40, gives the total, 1000 schools for in- 
dustry and instruction, of 50 children to each. I 
would propose that, in these establishments, they 
should be only employed 36 weeks out of the 52. 
This would leave tht m time (when required by the 
farmer) for hay-making, weeding, stone-gathering, 
dibbling, and gleaning. They should likewise 'be 
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limited to' make ho more than one score per week, 
which would only engage them between three and 
four hours each day ; and, with attention and pro- 
per instructors, this is likely to be of more value 
than double the quantity with hurry and inattention ; 
and will allow plenty of time for knitting, needle- 
work, and instruction in reading. 

'* Here, I cannot but Observe how fast my chil- 
dren improve, from their being taught reading at 
one end of the school where they plait* This con- 
sequently enforces silence, as well as attention to 
those who are reading ; which certainly accelerates 
their improvement. The plait which the children 
make for the first month, might be made into bon- 
nets, for themselves ; and though trifling in value, 
would be pleasing and encouraging to them. To 
commence payment the second month, at 12d. per 
score ; and, as they improve in quality, to advance 
to 14d. 16d. 18d. and 20d. These are the prices 
. I pay, and not higher. The straws are all sorted 
and split ready for their use ; and delivered to 
. them in small parcels at a time. I would propose 
that lOd. per week should iDe reserved, to be laid 
out upon them in wearing apparel, which they 
should be taught to make up for themselves ; this, 
I think, would be the means of ensuring good be- 
haviour from them and their parents, who must 
agree to this regulation before.the child is admitted, 
llius, a fund is established ; and, after the first year 
or two, a small sum should be set apart to accumu- 
late, until they are 14 or 15, to clothe them proper 
for service : but it should be clearly understood 
among them, that this reserve should be entirely 
dependent on their good behaviour ; otherwise, it 
would be forfeited, to enrich the fund for the more 
deserving. 

'^ I hope I shall be excused noticing, that, as 
then: clothes will be the fruits of their own industry. 
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the kast appearance to the contrary should be avoid- 
ed ; and, that good behaviour should endtle them 
to some litde attention in the choice of them. Thus, 
when a child becomes, in a year or two, a com- 
plete plaiter, she will carry home, regularly, 20d. 
per week, which, in the 36 weeks, will amount to 
3/. but, both good and indifferent pisuters should be 
entided to the lOd. per week, for cloathing, which 
will amount to 30s. 

" It may be said, I have made no reserve for 
instructors, and a house to contain them ; but, the 
idea I entertained from the first, was, to endeav- 
our to point out how much good might be accom- 
plished at a trifling expence : and it must be deem- 
ed trifling, when compared to the advantages ari- 
sing. It has been justly remarked, that it is much 
better to give a trifl6 to encourage industry, than 
be obliged to pay largely to support idleness. I 
hope the benevolent example of Miss Hammond, 
of Westacre, High House, Norfolk, will be gene- 
ndly adopted. At her request, her father has built 
her a cottage, with a school-room, where she is 
instructing a number of children in reading, sew- 
ing, knitting, and plaiting of strawy part of the 
fruits of their industry is reserved until they are 
fit for service, when it is her amdous care to pro- 
cure them places. 

^ It now remunsfor me to endeavour to satisfy 
every mind, that there is a demand for the straw- 
plait fully equal to the calculation. Agreeably to 
the proposed plan, of a child making only one 
score per week, in nine months this will of course 
be 36 score, which multiplied by 50,000, amounts 
to 1,800,000 score : and, allowing three score to 
make a hat, gives 600,000 hats ; for the plaiting of 
which, each child will earn 4/. 10s. this multiplied 
by 50,000, amounts to 225,000/. for their united 
industry, for nine months ; when the raw material 

L 
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to be manufactured will not cost as numtf pence. 
I would ask what propordon 600,000 hats bear to 
the number of female wearers in this metropolis i 
or, were I to say a straw bat was to befound in 
one half the houses in London, and oply one pur- 
chased a year, this would far exceed the calculation. 
I had the curiosity, a few da}^ since, to count the 
number (in one street) of those who sold straw hats, 
and they amounted to thirty: now, it would not 
require seventy streets in all London, if they were 
equally prolific, and each to sell one hat a day. 
But, I can again readily account for the returns of 
100,000/» a year: I will select only twenty of the 
principal straw-hat warehouses in the city, and allow 
their country and export trade, at only 5000/. a 
year each ; (aqd I am confident many return con- 
siderably more ; ) therefore, should it be thought I 
have in the least over-rated the consumption in Lon- 
don, this may be deducted, from it. And the 
600,000 split straw hats averaged, in. their first cost, 
at. 15^. jgivds a return of 450,000/. a year ; and 
when, at this time a straw hat made of the best 
quality, will cost SOs. I think 15^. m^y be deemed 
a fair average. I will conclude with one more 
remark. 

^^ It has been asserted, with an apparent degree 
of apprehension, that if die price was lowered it 
would no longer appear in the circles of fashionable 
life. This I cannot for a moment coincide with, 
since it will ever vary in quality and price as much 
as lace. But I have stUl a stronger reason for my 
confidence in a contrary opinion — assured it will 
prove an addiuonal pleasure to the ladies of this 
country to sanction a manufacture that offers so 
many advantages to the poor diildren of their own 
sex. That it may not be lost tp this country, but be 
noticed by some real friends to the poor, is the 
heartfelt wish of WILLIAM CORSTON." 

LuDGATE-HiLL, March 13, 1805. 
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A seccmd. article^ of equal importoice with the 
preceding, ia the invention of the manufacture of 
'L.eghom plait,^ used in ladies' hats. I think it a 
matter of such importance to schools of industry, 
that I cannot forbear introducing it to the know- 
ledge of my readers. I have shown specimens of 
the manufacture to a number of persons of distinc- 
tion, several of whom were of opinion, that, in 
lioness and beauty, such specimens of the article 
could not be procured at Leghorn, when they were 
in that city, and had endeavoured to obtain the finest 
and best they could. 



London, April }5th, 1805. 

** Viewing, with extreme pleasure, her 
most gracious Majesty and the Princesses, as patro- 
^less mid vice-patronesses of a society of ladies of 
the first dbtinction in this country, who have asso- 
ciated themselves for the laudable and express pur- 
pose of finding out employment, and blending it 
with instruction, for the female poor, it undoubt- 
edly becomes the duty of every individual, to for- 
ward, by every means in his power, the noble views 



* I am informed that there has been this month) (1 5 th 
.4th Mo. April, 1804,) 2241b. of split-straw plait import- 
ed into this country ; which, if manufactured here, 
would have employed six hundred and twenty-five chil- 
dren. The value thereof was 2817/. and the duty pro- 
duced only 120/. But as the import of this foreign 
{article is daily increasing, whilst our ' own poor are un- 
employed, it is much to be desired that government 
would consider the necessity^ of stopping the import in 
due tifme. J. L; 
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of this society ; and having satisfactorily prdved, 
that a new branch of industry can be added to the 
country, I most humbly beg to present it to their 
notice, convinced that it will afford a wide scope for 
the exercise of their benevolent intentions ; and, as 
they are now the wearers of this foreign article of 
fashionable dress, how much greater pleasure 
will it prove, to sanction it, when the manufactory 
will aiford employment to 5000 poor children, from 
7 to 14 years of age, to which the present consump- 
tion is fully adequate. I allude to the British 
Leghorn. It has engaged much of my time and 
attention ; and I am anxious to ^ve every informa- 
tion, tending to promote the encouragement of this 
new branch of industry, as it offers many advantages 
to the country. It is no small satisfaction to me to 
have produced the first specipaen, it having never 
been attempted before in this country ; the climate 
havmg been considered unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of the raw materiaL 

^^ I am not about to propose an expensive plan to 
produce these benefits ; neither is it a speculative 
opinion— but arises from experience. The high 
sanction it hasnalready received from The Honour- 
able Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, renders it unnecessary for 
me to say more on this subject. I hope it may prove 
the happy means of turning many workhouses into 
schools of industry and instruction ; and that the 
poor children may reap all the advantage their la- 
bour can produce. It appears, from tiie custom- 
house returns on the article called Leghorn straw 
hats, that, taking the average of the last ten years, 
up to Christmas, 1803, 80,000 hats have been re- 
gularly entered ; and it is generally presumed, that 
every article liable to a duty, does not all flow 
through this channel. 1} has been calculated, that 
50,000/. a year is returned in this article: this would 



J 
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furiusd;! employmeiit to 5000 children ; and when 
ladies have beenaccuatdmed to give two, three, and 
four guineas a<-piece for their hats, 50,000/. must 
appear a low average. And having, I trust, satb- 
factorily proved that 50,000 children can find em- 
ployment in the plaiting split straw, I cannot but 
think that these united manufactures have some 
ckim on the consideration of government. I would 
ask. What branch of industry can be named, that 
will furnish, cleanly and healthful emplo3^ment lo 
60,000 children, whose united industry shall amount, 
. in the year, to 300,000/. i and this produced from a 
raw material, comparatively of little value. Surely, 
the proi»:iety of permitting the importation of straw- 
plait, or. hats of any description, is worthy attention, 
when they can be manufactured equal in quidity by 
our own poor; and must eventually benefit the 
country, by distributing at home those immense 
sums that are annually remitted to a foreign market. 

^' I will now endeavour to give my ideas, how I 
conceive we can alone permanendy secure it in/this 
country-*-not only a supply for our own consump- 
tion, but be enabled to cope with the Italians in 
oth^r markets. But we must bear in mind the low 
price of labour we have to contend with — ^here, one 
great advantage is, that children from seven to fif- 
teen years of age, are most capable of making.it in . 
perfection. 

Experience convinces me the manufacturer cannot 
afibrd to pay the e3q)ence for producing the raw 
material ; but I have no doubt in proving, the inte- 
rest of the proprietors of waste lands is concerned in 
this novel system of agriculture : which is no less 
than sowing grain Jbr the express purpose of reaping 
the straw* Here,, it must, be . evident, the farmer 
cannot afibrd to grow it ;. nor, in &ct, can he, as his 
favourite article (manure) is hostile to its product. 
I hUve no doubt, it wiQ be found, some soils will 

L 2 
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produce it finer in quality and colour than others ; 
yet, I think there is not a barren waste in England, 
but where it would grow, provided the seed was not 
drifted by the wind before it took root. I have, by 
way of experiment, procured, and sowed with rye, 
three acres of Bagshot Heath, at k place caHed 
Broomhill-hut, about three miles beyond Staines ; 
and, should tiiis soil prove favourable to its pro- 
duction, I am sure the Benevolent Owner of this 
heath, would, by every means, sanction and forward 
its cultivation, if, at any time, it should appear to 
offer comfort to the distressed ; and I have no hesi- 
tation in predicting, that thb manufactory, in a few 
years, (ii the cultivation is thus encouraged,) wtll 
give employment to four times the number I have 
named* 

*' The result of my experiment, is, that one acre 
has produced 40 hats ; consequently, it would re- 
quite 2000 acres annually to produce 80,000. One 
acre affords employment to 100 children for one 
wedc; and, averaging their earnings at 3s. per 
week, amounts to 15/. per acre; (and the manu- 
facturer can afford to pay them this price ;) there- 
fore, 2000 acres (of now barren waste) multiplied 
by 15, gives 30,000/. of productive industry : thus, 
the barren may be made to blossom and bear. By 
these means the Italians cannot cope with us in 
price ; consequently, the advantages will be in pro- 
portion to the consumption. I have had upwards of 
30 children at plaiting, for the last twelvemonth* 
With a view, to its encouragement, I will now en» 
deavour to state the advantages the country will reap 
from its introduction and cultivation. I will first 
notice the expence, which I conceive the nobleman 
and gentleman will be liable to, who gives his 
steward or tenant orders to plou^, and sow with 
rye, as many acres as would employ the poor chil- 
dren in his village or parish ; or, suppose we take 
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two or thmee adjoiiung pariahes, and allow 100 chil- 
dren who want employment ; for 40 weeks 40 acrds 
would be required to be sown, and each child shaB 
earn 3s. per week, the expence would be nearly as 
follows: 

Forty acres of waste, at present unproducdve. 

!«• S* D* 

Forty acres, [doughing, sowing, &c« 

per acre • 14s. 28 

Four bushe]s of rye per acre • 25s. 50 O 

Pulling up the crop, per acre • 7s. 14 O 

Expence of cardng home, per acre 4s. 8 O O 

50s« 100 O 



A hundred children's industry, at 3s. 

per week, 40 weeks ..... 600 O O 

First expence • • 100 O 

Profit 500 O O 



" Thus, when we consider how many children 
there are cooped up in workhouses, or for want of 
employment are obliged to receive relief from pa- 
rishes to the amount of 3s. per week, the utility will 
be found great. 

" The rye, when pulled up, should be tied into 
small bundles ; and the grain must be beat out 
against a table or stool, as part of the top-joint next 
the ear is only required. The seed should be the 
children's property; this will teach them to be 
saving, and will prove of more real advantage diaA 
the value of the grain. 

^^ Surely these advantages will not be neglected. 
The present consumption will extend to die employ- 
ment of 5000 diildren, from 7. to 15 years of age; 
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4nd <^ry child thus employed^ ^ wdvld save, in the 
40 weeks, 1 2/« pdr . annum to the country:. I shall 
feel happy at all times to give every information on 
this subject that may be deemed necessary, to the 
real friends of youth, concerning a manufactory, 
which offers to this country such extensive advan* 
tages, and is so intimately connected with the wel- 
fare of the rising generation* That they may not 
be overlooked or neglected, is the sincere wish of 

■ ; WILLIAM CORSTON." 

."I ''ii - 



To tie HonouraSle Society for the Encouragement of 
^JbffSj Manufactures^ and Copimerce. 

"AVe^ hereby certify that Mr. William Cors- 
TON,'^^tudgate-hill, has exhibited to us a^speci- 
gien of plaited straw, manufactured by him in this 
cduntty, similar to that imported from various parts 
of fjurope, under the denomination 9f Leghprn ; 
;^e llaVe examined this specimen, and the hats made 
o? the same, and most candidly acknowledge we 
{fxought them. Leghorns until informed to the con- 
trary. 

> / (Signed) 

Mr. Richard Fisher and Son, Fleet-^treeU 

Messrs. WeBs, Gilgrest, and Neville, Fleet-Street. 

Messrs. Middleton and Inhes, Fleet-street. 

Messrs. Morries and Penny, Ludgate^hilL 

Mr« Samoel Bairiow, Jtrmyn^treet* 

Mr. Joseph Robson, uoventry^street. 

Mes^. George ai^d Richard Thompson, Cockspur- 

street. 
Mr* Waher GledheH, yerwyn^rc^/. 
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Mr. Richard Cotton, Dukc'^treetj St. Jameses. 

Messrs* Welshman and Masters, tRtto^ ditto* 

Mr. George Sneath, dittOy ditto. 

Mr. Wheathail, ditto^ ditto. 

Mr. James Senior, Bruton^treet. 

Mr. James Valloton, Jermyn^treet. 

Messrs. Guidon and Hughes, Golden^quare. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, Bond-Street. 

Messrs. Beamont and Abbot, Bond^treet. 

Mr. William Absolam, Green^treet^ LeicesteT'-fields. 

Messrs. Harding, Shorland, and Howell, Pali^MaU. 

Messrs. Davies and Wain, SackviUe-street. 



To the Honourable Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts J Manufactures^ and Commerce. 

" Gemtlemek, 

^^ Presuming on a hope that the particulars 
of my experiment, and a slight view of the advan- 
tages which this new branch of industry opens to the 
country, may meet with attention from those who 
alone can patronize and forward its establishment, 
I subjoin the result of an experiment upon part of 
five- acres of rye, sown last year in Norfolk, on a, 
poor and sandy soil, with two bushels of seed per 
acre ; it was the third year of my attempting to pro- 
duce Leghorn plait from the growth of the seed of 
this country^ I feel happy I can now produce (after 
much trouble and expence) specimens for your in- 
spection, made up in hats both knitted and sewed, 
accompanied by the signature of twenty respedtable 
Houses in London, who have dealt in that article, 
some ten, twenty, or thirty years, and could not 
discover the difference from the Italian Leghorn ; 
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and, Should it be hoxu>ured wiA your approbation, 
it wilV- strengthen my hope of one day seeing the 
waste lands of this country rendered subaervient to 
the industry of its poor^ as well a^ to the national 
prosperity, by distributo:^ at home the immense 
sum which is anaually remitted to a foreign laai^clt. 
I selected two square yards from ^e thickest, and 
two from the thinnest part of the crop. It was poll- 
ed up by the roots. I tied ihem together, andagUn 
repeated the^ame; one bundle i caused to beiha- 
nufacturcd at my school in NorfoUc, the other at my 
house on Ludgate^hill ; and averaging both experi- 
ments, they produced as follows : From four square 
yards the bundle measured ten inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed one -pouBcl with the seed* The 
straw was of four different sizes : the finest not mea- 
suring more than fifteen inches in length, the coarsest 
only twenty-four, includi^g>x>otandear; when plaited 
it produced ten y^i^ of Leghorn^ of jbur different 
qualities, and the weight was one ounce. The seed 
measured one third of a pint, and wdjg^ed five 
ounces ; the refuse straw eight, ounces; the other 
two ounces were lost in the working ' By this. cal- 
culation one acre will produce forty pieces of Leg- 
horn, of fifty-five yards in length; and employ for 
one week thirteen children to pick and sort the 
straws, and eighty to plait it. Allowing t^e chil- 
dren four shillings each, the produce of one acre of 
waste land will produce eighteen pounds, twelve 
shillings for industry. The Higlit Honourable 
George Rose obligingly favoured 'me with the im- 
ports of Leghorns for the last tai years., up to 
Christnias 1803, and they amounted to' eiglttyJthree 
cases annually ^ but the last year diere was one hu|[v- 
dred and eighty cases imported. Eighty ^ree 'cases 
contain seventy-nine thousand, six hundred and 
eighty hats : to manufacture which quantity in this 
country, would annually require the cultivation of 
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two thousand dcres of W2ist& land, and furnish em- 
ployment for nine months In the year, iotjive tf^oU' 
sand females^ from seven to fourteen years of age ; 
and the produce of their united industry would 
amount to thirty-six thousand pounds. I have not 
noticed the number of hands that would- be required 
to make them into hats, nor those employed in the 
culture of it. I am much indebted to the Honoura« 
ble Mrs. Harcourt, for having procured three acres 
of Bagshot Heath to try the experiment on. That 
barren soil, the GeneraPs steward has sowed for me, 
with rye grown in Norfolk, upon the five acres al- 
luded to, and he has no doubt but it will answer ; 
but this will be ascertained in August next. I trust 
the earnestness of my wish to promote its establish- 
ment by every information, will plead my excuse for 
so long intruding upon your time, and beg to sub- 
scribe myself. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

WILLIAM CORSTON.'' ' 

(Copy.) 



Copy of a Letter from the Society of Arta^ &fc. AdeU 
phi^ March 4, 1805, addressed to Mr. William 
Corston^ Litdgate-hill. 

" Sir; 

*' I HAVE the pleasure to acquaint you, 
that the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, have voted to you 
their Gold Medal, for your ingenious invention of a 
substitute for Leghorn plait for ladies' hats. 
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" You are therefore desired personally to attend 
on Tuesday morning, the 28di May next, to receive 
the said reward, at the Society's house in the Adel- 
phi, from the hands of his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the President. 

*' Requesting your answer, and wishii^g you suc^ 
cess in a manufactory so well deserving public 
patronage and attention, I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES TAYLOR, Secretary." 

Mr. William Corston. 



ON THE 

REtlGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

OF rOUTH. 



J^.AN, Without religion, is in general little better 
than the brute creation, and often mai^ifests (by his 
conduct that he is worse. The man who. acts iirom 
religious motives, acts for eternity* He confers 
himself a being formed, not merely to flutter awknle 
on' the stage of existence, and'then, like thejoorning 
cloud, to vanidh for ever, but as placed here ia a state 
' of 'probation, to cultivate and improve the talents {^v- 
en'him ; and thus, by the Divine blessing, be vqusdifi- 
edifor a future state of immortality and happiness. 
*He fears,'loves, and adores the Great Father of Spi- 
rits. He looks forward to a future day of account, 
and remembers that he is an accountable being : that 
'for every idle word and thought «he must be brought 
hito judgment* He is well acquainted with the om- 
tiipresence of God; and knows that all things are 
open uftto'his view. ■ In every scene, in every step 
of life,'he sees the handthat bestows all the blessings 
he enjoys ; the hand that is ever extended to do him 
good. Every pure motive that can exist in the hu- 
man -mind, unites to make him- act the same in dark- 
ness as in light ; in secret,. as openly. When tempt- 
ed to commit evil, disguisedby every ialluring plea- 
sure it can assume^ his feelings are repugnant to the 
deed, and he queries, **'Howcan I commit this great 
evil, and sin against God ?^^ What dependence may 

M 
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not be placed on such a man ? What a blessing 
are such members to society ! How exalted do 
such appear ; and that with true dignity, even the 
dignity of the mind ! 

It is under the influence of religion, not ^merely 
nominal, filling the head with speculative notions]^; — 
but as reforming the heart, and ' reducing it to 
practice in life and conduct — ^it is under this influ- 
ence that men become' the best members of society, 
and dare not violate the rights, or in any way in- 
jure their fellow men* It is under this influence 
men become the best husbands, parents, relatives, 
and friends ; for real religion operates to purify the 
heartr-^Qt only subdues evil propensities, but fills 
it with propensities to good. The mock religions, 
so prevalent among many of the nations of the 
earth, have frequently originated in trick and cor- 
ruptioa* The object often was, by foppery and 
parade, to keep fools in awe. Instead of making 
men better, they all, more or less, entered into a 
composition to tolerate their vices ; and thus pro- 
stituted the sacred character of religion to the ba- 
sest of purposes. 

Christianity, in its beautiful simplicity, is the 
greatest friend of man ; it begins at the foundation, 
and lays the axe to the root of corruption. It does 
not suffice only to prune, graft, or water the trefe. 
The object of Christianity is first to make the tree 
good, and the fruit will be good also. It destroys 
corruption, by discovering and destroying itsem* 
bryo. It strikes at the mo^ive^ to action. It brings 
every idle (much more profane or evil) word or 
thought into judgment, and passes condemnation 
ihereon. There is no offence to God or man, that 
is trifling in the eye of the true Christian. He knows 
that if it be a small thing in itself, it may prove an 
inlet to greater eviL That, when the flood-gates are 
broken down, inundation follows. That the be- 
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ginnings of evil are small : but that, if there is no 
beginning, however small it may be, there can be 
no end. But if there be experienced an end, that 
end is confusion and destruction* He is therefore 
solicitous to nip evil in the bud, and to check every 
idle word ; to flee from sin as a serpent, and to avoid 
even the appearance of evil. Though it be some- 
times difficult to distinguish the influence of passion 
or prejudice from the influence of reason, yet, in 
the practice of pure and unde filed religion, " To vis* 
it the widow and fatherless in their affictton^ and 
to live unspotted from the worlds* tvtry thing is 
clear and defined. The law of God is so plain, ^^ he 
that runs may read it." 

Where such precision and clearness, such indi- 
vidual and national benefit are united, of what mo- 
mentous importance is it to the community, and to 
the rising generation, that they should be trained 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
in the knowledge of the sacred writings, from their 
childhood. How painful is it then to see ! — ^how 
reprehensible is it for those who make a high pro- 
fession in the world, to bestow incessant pains and 
great expence in causing their children to be, what 
is termed, well educated. Ah ! mournful educa- 
tion, indeed, in which every human accomplishment 
is attended to, and the " one thing needful" neg- 
lected ! Of what avail is it, if young men of shi- 
ning abilities are accomplished in all knowledge, in 
every science, if they are left ignorant of the history 
and theory of Christianity, and are untaught or un- 
practised how to distinguish truth from the spe- 
cious corruptions which designing men have dis- 
guised under its sacred name, in different ages? 
— ^if unacquainted with the different dispensations of 
God to man, coffering in light and degree^ accor* 
ding to the capacity y men to bear them. " I have 
many things," saith our Blessed Lord to his dis- 
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ciples, " to tell you, but ye catmot bear them now /" 
I say, that youth unacquainted with these things, 
are unguarded in the weakest part ; and such too 
frequently become a prey to Deism and infidelity, 
without bemg aware that the sophism and fabe phU 
losophy of the day natnraily tend to the perversion 
of every solid principle, and of all good order* 
Here I could name those whom I honour and love ; 
it is in tenderness^ and from respect, that I forbear. 
May dl those who are sensible of the value and im- 
fOTtasxce of religion for themselves, be equally lien- 
sil^le of its infinite importance to their children ; 
and then, widi the Divine blessing, we may hope 
for the coming of that happy day, when nation shall 
not lift up sword against na^n, neither shall they 
learn war any more* 

Useful learning affords only a greater medium of 
obtaining knowledge : that knowledge may be either 
bad or good ; it is no fault in the medium if it is 
bad, but it is much in the power of those who have 
the care of youth, to see that it be good. As 
much depends upon the teachers of youth to effect 
this, may every teacher be piously disposed to use 
his best exertions in the discharge of so solemn a 
duty! 

Having thus attempted feebly to describe the so- 
lid advantages Christianity affords, and the benefit 
youth derive from an early acquaintance with its 
benign precepts, I have some further observations to 
make on the general outline of the manner in which 
youth may be instructed ; and also on some im- 
proved modes of conveying religious instruction, 
which have been successfully practised in my in- 
stitution* 

** This is life eternal, to know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." The 
first impressions that are to be made on the youthful 
mind, should be relative to the knowledge of God 
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and of Christ. Children may be allured into the 
enquiry about God and religion* If the goodness, 
power, and wisdom of God is frequendy brought 
to their minds, by teachers themselves living under 
the impressions they wish to make, it will certainly 

' be attended with the Divine blessing* The scholars 
under the care of such, seeing the beauty that there 
is in true holiness ; they will estimate the favour of 
the Most High above all other things, and endeavour 
to act so as to gain that favour. Seeing for them- 
selves, they will desire for themselves. , Though 
some may think it well to store the head with know- 
ledge, while the memory is best qualified to retain 
it, yet this religious instruction, aided by the force 
of example, goes to the heart, and is likely to be 
attended with beneficial and lasting effects. 

These first principles are barriers that, if wfell set 
up, are a continual defence ; if broken down, all re- 
ligion falls with them. They are the first objects 
of the careful teacher, and should ever be prevalent 
in his mind. His aim should be to seize opportu- 
nities of making impressions; and if he be diligendy 
on the watch, he will find occasions enough present 
themselves. If hi^eye be over the little group when 
engaged in conversation, out of school-time, he will 
often be able to put in a few words to some good 
purpose ; cautiously avoiding to put in too many, 
lest he should disgust instead of instruct. It is a 
very easy thing to set the youthful mind on the wing 
of- enquiry. And, during the enquiries on many 
subjects, when doubt remains of right or wrong 
amongst themselves, an appeal to the master for in- 

. formation is frequendy made, which, if properly 
managed, will afford abundant opportunity for in- 
struction ; and the more familiar the medium by 
which it is conveyed, the deeper and more lasting 
the impression will be ; not only on the mind an4 
memory, but on the heart. 
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produce it finer in quality and colour than others ; 
yet, I think there is not a barren waste in England, 
but where it would grow, provided the seed was not 
drifted by the wind before it took root. I have, by 
way of experiment, procured, and sowed with rye, 
three acres of Bagshot Heath, at k place called 
BroomhiU-hut, about three miles beyond Staines ; 
and, should this soil prove favourable to its pro- 
duction, I am sure the Benevolent Oxvner of this 
heath, would, by every means, sanction and forward 
its cultivation, if, at any time, it should appear to 
offer comfort to the distressed ; and I have no hesi- 
tation in predicting, that this manufactory, in a few 
years, (ii the cultivation is thus encouraged,) -will 
give emphyment to four times the number I have 
named* 

'* The result of my experiment .is, that one acre 
has produced 40 hats ; consequently, it would re- 
quire 2000 acres annually to produce 80,000. One 
acre affords employment to 100 children for one 
week; and, averaging their earnings at 3s. per 
week, amounts to 15/. per acre; (and the manu- 
facturer can afford to pay them this price ;) there- 
fore, 2000 acres (of now barren waste) multiplied 
by 15, gives 30,000/. of productive industry : thus, 
the barren may be made to blossom and bear. By 
these means the Italians cannot cope with us in 
price ; consequently, the advantages will be in pro- 
portion to the consumption. I havehad upwards of 
30 children at plaiting, for the last twelvemonths 
With a view. to its encouragement, I wiU now en- 
deavour to state the advantages the country will reap 
from its introduction and cultivation. I will first 
notice the expence, which I conceive the nobleman 
and gentleman will be liable to, who g^ves his 
steward or tenant orders to plough, and sow with 
jye, as many acres as would employ the poor chil- 
dren in his village or pariidi ; or, suppose we take 
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two or three adjoiiung parishes, and allow 100 chil- 
dren who want employment ; for 40 weeks 40 acr^s 
would be required to be sown, and each child shaH 
earn 3s. per week, the expence would be nearly as 
follows : 

Forty acres of waste, at present unproductive* 

!•• 8* D* 

Forty acres, ploughing, sowing, &c. 

per acre 14s« 28 O 

Four bushejs of rye per acre • 25s. 50 O O 

Pulling up the crop, per acre • 7s» 14 O o 

Expence of cardng home, per acre 4s. 8 O O 

50s. 100 O 



A hundred children's industry, at 3s. 

per week, 40 weeks • • • . • 600 O O 

First expence 100 O O 

Profit 500 O O 



" Thus, when we consider how many children 
there are cooped up in workhouses, or for want of 
employment are obliged to receive relief from pa- 
rishes to the amount of 3s. per week, the utility will 
be found great. 

" The rye, when pulled up, should be tied into 
small bundles ; and the grain must be beat out 
against a table' or stool, as part of the top*joint next 
the ear is only required. The seed should be the 
children's property; this will teach them to be 
saving, and wiU prove of more real advantage thad 
the value of the grain. 

^^ Surely these advantages will not be neglected. 
The present consumption will extend to die employ- 
ment of 5000 children, firom 7. to 15 years of age; 
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Religious Instruction by Catechism. 

We look to the Holy Scriptures^ as dictated and 
written by Divine inspiration* It would therefore 
be in vain for me to say any thing in their praise. 
*' It is in all the churches." — It is engraven in the 
mind of every good man ; but I can largely testify 
of their invaluable importance in the pious education 
of youth. Timothy knew the Scriptures from a child ; 
and it would be well for this nation if all those of 
the rispg generation herein, had been trained from 
their childhood in this blessed knowledge. May 
all the friends of youth, of every persuasion, unite to 
make it so. The truly religious and benevolent 
have only to exert their ample powers, and it may be 
done. There is no important head under which the 
Scriptures can be arranged, but it is likely to point 
the mind to some virtue, to prevent some practical 
error, or arm it against some vice. I believe that, 
had such education as this been general. Deism 
would have fewer converts ; and its delusive snares 
would have been spread in vain, for many thinkings 
but uninstructed youth. I do not approve of boys 
being required to learn whole chapters, or long por- 
tions of Scripture by rote, unless united with emula- 
tion ; and then they should be concise, and connect- 
ed with some subject that has been recently, or is 
intended to be introduced particularly to their notice. 
Tasks are generally burthens ; and if we want our 
children to improve in the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, the first object is to cause them to love 
and reverence their precepts : but this is not likely to 
be effected by any other than easy, delightful ways of 
instruction. Two or more boys may be allured into 
a spirit of emulation which shall excel in learning 
portions of Scripture by rote, for a prize or badge of 
merit i this is giving them an active interest in what 
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they do. There is a atill easier mode of impressing 
portions of Scripture on their mindst Persons who 
attend public places of worship of the estabUsh]agi€nt» 
joiain responses with the miaister ; in consequeQce 
of frequently repeating these, they often acquire and 
leaum whole psalms^ &e. by rote* I^ersons attend- 
isg dissenting meetings &ml the same eiFect from 
singing psalms or hymns. This, as well as my own 
practice and experience, warrant me in saying, that 
barely reading any portioa or portionsof Scripitureovei' 
daily, tiU they are learnt by rote, is more prefersible than 
tasks. This is a short and easy way : it ^pliea to 
any lesson that comes under the article of reading, 
and may a^ well be united with emulation as readipg^ 
itself. It gains much variety by being used in ^ 
catechetical form. Thus, a class shall be taught 
Scripture by rote, in the following simple way ; the^ 
shall be arranged, successively, in companies of 
twelve or twenty each, after the manner described in 
the preceding pages* Instead of the reading lesson, 
suppose a section of a catechism on the rewards, of 
the righteous : the monitor shall read the questiqns,. 
and each boy shall read the answers, taking or giy^ 
ing place according to merit. The attention of th^ 
monitor and each individual will be more closf)^^ 
required by this method than by reading any le$s^ 
in a narrative form. The children of retentive me- 
mory will also, learn it as speedily, ao by any other 
mode of repetition, as this mode brings every thing 
to a definite point ; and, by using c^echisma as a 
reading lesscHi, and afterwards using them extempore^ 
it will be found that they are learnt in an impercepti"* 
ble and expeditious manner. There are no cate<» 
chisms for youth equal to Scripture Ca^ephismi^ » I 
have an ^ccellent one of this kind in coptinusd U^e. 
The following are examples : 

Question. Is the rnmi bk^ed uiaito whom the 
Lord imputeth not iniquity t 
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Answer. Psalm xxxii, verse 2. Blessed is the 
man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and 
in whose spirit there is no guile. 

Question. What will be the end of the perfect 
Siud' upright man? 

Amnver. Psalm xlvii, verse 37. Mark the per- 
feet man, and behold the upright: for the end of 
that man is peace. 

-The Scripture Catechism, from which this is ex- 
tracted, is at this time under revision ; and I intend 
shortly to republish it. It is nearly one hundred 
years old, and never passed a second edition, hav- 
ing been wrote by a person not much known out of 
his immediate connexion ; and, at a time, when se- 
veral men of eminence in that connexion published 
catechisms, less practical, but sanctioned by names 
which commanded more respect and attention. 

Another method is by short lectures being read 
in the audience of the whole school, and questions 
asked, which are the echoes of that lecture.* 
' As it is desirable that the historical, or any other 
method of religious instruction used in schools, 
should be in a regular series, so it is desiral)le that 
every child who attends school, should make as 
great progress in the knowledge of the history and 
theory of Christiaftity as his time will admit of. 
' Teaching, we learn.' It is therefore desirable that 
the pupils themselves should, in every seminary, be 
made the subordinate agents of religious instruction. 
It is well in the various kinds of religious instruction 
to unite the several means together, that they may 
act in conjunction on the memory. Thus, if the 
reading lesson be on the creation, let the lecture, the 
catechism, and the hymns, which the scholars re« 
peat for the day, by reading or by rote, be all on the 

* The plan of.this method may be seen in Trimmer's 
Teacher's As^stant, Vol. I. 
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same subject: the impression will be greater, the 
children's attention being closely attached to that one 
subject. T 

Another method which I recommend to be fol- 

-lowed) andf though attended with some trouUe, the 
object f«a be obtained is well worthy of the labour. 

• As it is of importance to furnish the youthful mind 
with religious knowledge^ so it is of. great import- 
ance to do this early 4 and it can hardly be done too 
soon, so that it be done in small classes, and by a 
steady monitor. Recitation and repetition may be 

-united with emulation in children, when learning 
hymns, passages of Scripture, &c. even before they 

. can read or tell their letters. Thus, the monitor 
should recite as follows, distinctly, line by Untj 

" Happy's the child, whose youngest years 
** Receive instruction well : 
^ Who hates the sinners' path, and fears 
" The road that leads to hell." 

The divisions of boys are placed as for reading. 
The monitor recites the above, line by line : the 
first boy repeats it deliberately after him ; then he 
recites another verse to the second ; and so with all 
assembled in the division. If any boy makes a blun- 
der, or does not speak distinctly, any other boy who 
can rectify his omission, takes precedency of him, 
exacdy as in reading. The success of this is very 
great ; and the impression, made thus early on the 
memory, hardly ever wears out. Ity besides^ is irim 
struction to females^ how they^ in future life^ may 

. teach their own children ; and as such^ is well 
worthy the attention of mothers and nurses. The 
advantage of this method of learning hymns and 

' passages of Scripture, in the saving of books, is 
great, as none but the monitor need have a book. 
Whereas, if each child had a hymn or passage of 
Scripture to learn by rote, each must have a book 
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for his'own i»e. Six ^"11111, or other books^^w^i do 
imtJbaA cS in hundred, for boys who can reod^ as well 
as those who cannot, 

Wheti fa monitor h ihstru^n^ tiis .class. 4)r^vi* 
sion In thJB, or mny other way conMkx^iitnvi^ nf^ 
l^ous^knbwledge, great order «nd Ml^#0eBliaijbfJh»- 
vibor should be requiped ; and crtn&siityi shwdd 
cdwoys Qiittschto <any boy who may trifie or play idur- 
h%'the time! this mstructioa is -carrying on Joy the 
cl^sw Yetlhis solemn deportinent sfaoald net be so 
striatic reqained in cases of usoal instnicticm, lest 
t^e greiatiest evil to be dreaded for youth shoiiidfhi^- 
pai, and^he mind'be overburthened anddisgustdi 
bythestricJtness of the order. When this relates 
to a single class or division, this order should apply 
only to that class. When it is publicly conducted in 
the school,' it ^hodld apply tothe'^Vhole<8(fhool. All 
business should be su^pdtided, attd ^flence so im- 
posed, that a pin tnight'be heaf d to Idfop, it require 
ed; and every boy seated, with his hands, down. 
In this case the maater -should perform the duty of 
the monitor; and, while ccitechising, the same so- 
lemn order observedas in a place of w<5rship. This 
should be done at least Once a day. The chief duty 
of the master is to «ee that the monitors have done 
theTir'duty, \rhich will'fe\'^dently appear by the order 
of the school,* the^readiiiless with which the children 
•go^ttoough their examination, and the general «e- 
le^nrty dnd Attention in the whdlc' school. 

Two things now remain to be considered, as coa- 
nected with religious instruction: vi«. the force of 
example, and of public spirit, which exist in all so- 
cieties and assembliesamong mankind ; and of course 
inschbols. The teacher should be a man, whose 
Example the youth under-his care might follow wi|h 
propriety, in many instances: without this living 
example, his precepts will be of Kttle avaiL Mu^ 
is, with reason, expected from the effect of educa- 
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tion on youth. It will be well to remember, that 
the children of the pocM* are educated in day-schools ; 
that one part of their time is spent at home, and the 
other patrt at school; and, diat all the good they get 
at scho<^ is often lost by the misconduct or bad ex- 
ample of their parents at home. Evil communica- 
tions coiTupt good manners. Bad exunple from 
playmates is contagious : the poison is more deadly, 
because mixed with that which is so pleasing. It is 
much in the power of those who have the care of 
youth to control the choice of their companions, and 
thus prevent this great eyil* In my institution, it is 
considered a great fault to play with a bad boy. On 
the subject of public spirit, as connected with educa- 
tion, I refer my readers to ' A Letter to John Fos- 
ter, Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland, on 
the best Means of educating and employing the 
Poor in that country.' 

There is a me.thod of asking children extempore 
questions, on any subject ; because it is of paarticolar 
consequence in the religious instruction of 3K>utfa, 
to prepossess, not only the memory, but the under- 
standing. Suppose a child shall repeat by rote the 
following verse : 

" How glorious is our heavenly King, 

** Who reigns above the sky ; 
^' How shall a child presume to sing 

" His dreadful Majesty." 

Questions asked by the teacher, * Who is our 
heavenly King? Answer* ' God.' * Who is glori- 
ous V * God.^ ' Who reigns above the sky V * God.' 
* Who has dreadful majesty V ' God,' &c. This 
specimen may suffice for the manner in which any 
teacher has power to vary the questions, and exercise 
the understanding of his pupils. 

Another duty is to impress on the youthful me- 
mory selections from the Psalms and devotional 

N 
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pacts of SiCriptUFe. Whenever tlie children feel for 
tbeovselv^s t$e necessity of prayer) tV<|ir ip^i^mpnes 
wUl be open to the recuFren<pe of p^i^^e^s oifer^d 
up by holy a^n of c^d, who aot ogjy 5S^J|^-? ..^ 
prayed, ** a^ moved by the Holy (^Qfl; V^ U*^^Mx 
state of mind answering to the praye^d^ty tt^jelr 
^ect, will i^uoe them to make 4^m iInw ^omtk 
petitions* 

The memories of youth cannot be too w^ fur- 
nished with thje knowledge of the Scripti^es,. A 
lad may Ip^ trained in the habitual practice of v^i^^ 
ou^i duties, and in the daily reading the Sacred 
Writings ; but whien he advances to maturity, he 
may throw off every restraint, and contemn his 
Bible. But if pious friends have taken early care 
to make a Bibk of his memory^ that is a book he can 
never ne^^t. It will stick close to him, even in 
scenes of dissipation, and alarm his qonpcienpe 19 
the mid«it of all his deceitful enjoyments ; and» in 
vimy instaQces, be attended with the Divine blessing. 
JVSt^y people despise the cultivation o| the memory, 
unconnected with the understanding. However, the 
memory ripens first, apd fails first. Its powers are 
often blunted before the understanding expands ; 
and whenever the understanding does expand, a me- 
mory that has previously been rendered a storehouse 
for Divine truths, will be found an invaluable ap- 
pendage to it. 



INITIATORY SCHOOLS. 

An Account of the State of those Schools in whkh the 
Children of Mechanics^ i^c. are generally edu- 
cated. 

JL HESE are a description of schools that abound m 
every poor neighbourhood about London ; they are 
frequented by boys and girls indiscriminately^ few 
of them above seven years of age : the mistress is 
frequently die wife of some mechanic, induced to un- 
dertake thifi task from a desire to increase a scanty 
income, or to add to her domestic comforts. Tlii^ 
subjects of tuition are comprised in reading and nee* 
dle-work. The number of children that aittend a 
school of this class is very fluctuaung, and seldom 
exceeds thirty ; their pay very uncertain* Disor- 
der, noise, &c. seem more the characteristic of these 
schools, than the improvement of die litde ones who 
attend them. 

These unpleasant circumstances eifectually pre- 
vent scho<^s of this kind being opened by many 
females, who possess abilities and goodness of heart* 
While this is the case, the public will easily c<mcei v« 
the state they must consequently be in, and the small 
degree of advantage which can possibly resuk to the 
poor children who attend them. 

From the information I possess, I could easily 
heighten the colouring of this view i but it woukl 
only exhibit the same objects in various degrees of 
shade, which is needless, as the evil in each is nearly 
similar, bearing die same features, if not a perfect 
likeness. Now let us see what they would be under 
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proper regulations, which, modified, and carried 
into effect by prudent hands, ^oyld soon direct the 
public attention to them, as insti&i'tions pregnant 
with real usefulness. — It is very evident tha^ by tihe 
excellent modes of preparatory^' education, (frequent 
in the more respectable circles,) much invaluable time 
is saved, and the foundation of instruction so well 
laid, that when the pupil is removed to a superior 
school, much of the drudgery of education is over, 
and the pupil being ready formed to the master's 
hand, to good order and prompt obedience, his fu- 
ture progress is considerably accelerated. 

Why not realize this idea amon^ the poor, and let 
them partake of its benefits ?-^I am an advocate 
for this class of schools, as women manage them ; 
and the female heart is so well qualified, by its tender- 
ness, to sympathise with the innocent children that 
attend these schools, and at so early an age, that they 
cannot be placed under better care. The infancy 
of their pupils requires a combination of the school 
and nursery ; and these schools answer that descrip- 
tion, when under proper management. 

But it is of peculiar importance to the poor, that 
these schools should be better regulated ; as many 
children of that class have no education but what 
they obtain in them, and that at an early age, when 
totally unfit for other employ ; to these, it is of 
consequence they should acquire all the knowledge 
they can while there, for many poor children never 
obtain a second opportunity. — Frequently their pa- 
rents are so circumstanced, that they must place 
them out to work as soon as they are fit for it ; and 
''then they leave school, to which some would never 
have been sent, had they been fit for any thing else. 
It is of consequence to all children that no time 
should be spent without improvement, whether they 
ever attend school afterwards or not. It is of ad- 
vantage in another point of view: the sober, steady, 
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poor man, cheerfully unites with the endeavours of 
the benevolent, for his children's welfare ; but there 
are others, so insensible to all idea of gratitude, that 
they spurn the offered benefit. This mostly happens 
when their children are able to assist them at work ; 
but when they are too young for work, and are apt 
to be troublesome at home, their tender age requires 
a nurse ; but nothing can be devised by their parents 
as a substitute for one, but sending them to An 
initiatory school, wher^ they are taken care of at a 
small expence. This is, perhaps, the only pppor- 
tusHty that presents for their instruction during life. 
Their parents are of the lowest class, by conduct as 
well as poverty ; and would sooner send them to a 
packthread ground, or other nursery for vice, where 
their minds are in danger of ruin, i^r the sake of 
trifling present gain, than to school, where their 
morals might be formed af ight, and they trained to 
future usefulness, to themselves and to the com- 
munity. Being thus destitute of principle, at 
another period of their children's age, they would, 
most likely, spurn the^^rs of benevolence ; hut 
when so young, necessr^ dictates that they be sent 
to schooL To those, therefore, who have no other 
opportunity of education, their proper managemept 
is of the greatest importance. At the early age at 
which such children are sent, their manners, are 
particularly innocent and engaging, pf course their 
parents' affection .flows in full-tide streams, and a 
hope for the future good of their offspring, held out 
at such a seasonable time, might induce them to fix 
them at school, and thus preserve their morals and 
innocence. I conceive, the improvement children 
make in these schools would be greatly increased iff 
their being placed under good regulations, and sjup- 
plied with proper mistresses ; to whom encouragement 
might be extended, according to merit ; also to the 
scholars, by the same rule. The system of tuition 
and rewards, which are described in the former part 

N 2 
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of this work, will be found well adapted to initiatoiy 
schools. 

Nothing cbnduces so much to good order, or so 
effectually prevents thfe natural vivacity of children 
from becoming troublesome in school, as the active 
employment of every boy in it. This liveliness, 
combined with the usual waste of time, makes these 
schools digusting scenes of noise and riot. When 
the attention of children is occupied, quietness un- 
avoidably follows, and that without the aid of rigour 
to enforce it. ^ 

But I cannot close this account without calling 
the public attention to a distinct, and almost friend- 
less part of the community. I n^an the poor 
children who are in parish workhouses, who are 
often friendless, and immured in those receptacles 
of poverty, depression and vice, without education 
and without hope ; children, to whom curses and 
ill treatment are too pften substitutes for parental 
smiles or maternal care. 

Is it not a shame that the enormous sum of five 
millions sterling should be the annual amount of 
our poors* rates, and yet the poor children be dc'- 
prvoed (with some few exceptions) of even an 
initiatory share of education^ and of almost any at- 
tention to their morals whatever? 

When a poor man, having a numerous family, is 
cut off by accident or disease, his orphan children 
are proper objects of public care ; and the consola- 
tion a dying parent would derive, from the certainty 
that the public would see that care properly taken, is 
indescribable ; but now the name of a workhouse 
is too often an object of dread and disgust. The 
method of farming the labour of- the poor to the 
highest bidder, who generally proves the hardest 
taskmaster; and sendingthe children to cotton mills, 
at distances very remote from all their connexions 
and friends, merely on the principle of saving ex- 
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pence to the parish, is pregnant with mischief to 
the morals of youth. Above all, one solemn duty 
is owing from the public to poor children under 
their care, whether educated in orphan schools^ 
houses of industry, or workhouses — that every child 
should be able to read his Bible. 

A part of this neglect in the education of the 
poor in workhouses, probably arises from many of 
the overseers and others being men deeply engaged 
in business, and in the pursuit of riches. Wealth 
certainly renders its possessor more happy, whenever 
it makes him more useful ; but when wealth alone 
occupies all the attention and energy of the mind, 
there is little room left for benevolent pursuits :-->the 
use of wealth is perverted ; and, instead of being a 
benefit to the society ; instead of making the pos*- 
sessor more useful ; it shuts up his heart, and stops 
his ears to the cry of the poor ; and the man who, 
but for it, would have been remarkable for tender- 
ness of feeling, is callous to every emotion of pity. 

As a citizen of the world, and a friend of man- 
kind, actuated by no sectarian motives in my con- 
duct, but animated by thie love of my country, I see, 
with regret, her noble-hearted sons madly pursuing 
wealth, and grasping at gain, almost> to perdition^s 
door. Are not virtue, integrity, and offices of 
brotherly kindness, the source of all the comforts we 
derive from social intercourse ? — Are not religion, 
knowledge, and good morals, the very bands of so- 
ciety ? — Why then so eager in the pursmt of riches ? 
and why not rather pay thqt attention to the Infant 
poor^ which their wants require P I wish the enor/- 
' mous wealth of our country, thus pursued, may 
neither prove a scourge to mankind, nor a canker- 
worm to destroy her own bowels^ 

Was the one thousandth part of that care, which 
is daily bestowed in attaining the fine gold, which 
may ^^ become dim," or the garment that is liabk 
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to be motb-eateO) oaly given to rmprove the wel£ir« 
<^the miog generation, by giving them a guarded 
education, that wo^ld early form their minds to vir- 
tue, how should we flourish ! how would the true 
mcient spirit of hospitality and mutus^ good-wiil 
revive amongst us, ai>d our nation become as a nation 
of vktuous br^ethrep ! , 

<< Foil many « gem, of purest ray serene, 
<< The dark un^lhom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
^ Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air.*' 

Gray. 

The hidden powers of genius and virtue, as weU 
as the lives, that are lost to the country, by neglecting 
to give parish children a proper education, .sa*e an in- 
cakulable disadvantage to ^e nation. 

It is inconceivable what a nation this migl^ be- 
come, if a proper system o£ education was onivensal- 
ly adopted ; combining moral and religious instruc- 
tion with habits of subbrdrnation ; byit^ the feun- 
<iation in a number of well regulated seminaries, not 
only in day schools, but also initiatory schools for 
children, iti woridrouses, and ha. similar establish- 
ments. The more pliad^le dte tree, the easier it will 
bend ; and children cannot be too soon trained in 
the way they should go« This might be ddneVith 
■double e£bct in worlchooses^ as in them the children 
are entirely at the disposal of their superiors ; and 
there is ndt much danger of their showing ixlractoiy 
dispositions, as in the case of children who are -spoil- 
ed by too much indu^ence* 

I wish these remarks may be considered with 
*f roper exceptions and Umitadons. I should be soc- 
ry to be so misunderstood iiy any, as to- suppose that 
these observations imply a geaeisal an^ indiscsimi- 
nate 'Charge againstnll parish officers vand others. con- 
cerned in liie core of the ^or. laiaLhc^ipy to.be 
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acquainted. with a number of individual exceptions, 
and am conscious that many more eidst ; and I sin- 
cerely wish there was no cause for the painful remarks 
I have thought fit to make on the subj^t. 

It is to be hoped, the care of the public for the 
education of youth, as it respects encouraging suit- 
able persons to have the care of initiatory schools, 
would have a tendency to do away the . superstitix^ns 
of the vulgar respecting ghosts and apparitions ; 
which are often retailed by some over-credulous per- 
sons, and were formerly related by . some teachers 
to their half-astonished scholars. The following cu- 
rious fact will illustrate this remark. A young wo- 
man, who kept a school of this kind inordear to pro*' 
cure a livelihood, and who was very diligent kt in- 
structing the children that attended hev ^school, in 
the catechism, hymns, Sec. and also to explain them 
to them, one day, when gravely commenting on the 
Ten Commandments, related the succeeding tale, in 
order to influence them to ^ keep holy the Sabbath 
day/ She told them of a rich man's daughter, who had 
a fine baby-house and an abundance of toys ; that she 
\vas fond of dressing her dolls, but, above all, on theS 
' Sabbath Day.' She continued ^is practice, till, 
one * Sunday,' the Devil got into the doll. The doll 
shook its head three times, and said, ^ Dress me fine, 
dress m^fine.' The girl, alarmed at whathadhappened, 
threw the doll down, and ranout of the room. The doU 
was afterwards thrown away, and the girl dressed 
dolls no more on that day. The awful idea of im^- 
sible agency was, in this ridiculous manner, impressed 
on^ the niinds of about twenty children. I think this 
,an additional argument for the necessity of reform 
in these schools. 
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SECOND CLASS OF SCHOOLS, 

Tbc maiters of tJMse are btu too often the re-« 
fuse of superior schools., and too often of society at 
large. The pay anti number of scholars are alike 
low and fitactuatuig : of course^ there is but little 
encouragement for steady meti, either to engage or 
Gondntie m this line ; it being impossible to keep 
school, defray its expences, and do the ehildreii 
regular' justice, without a regolar iix:ome. Some 
nteaters • use as much chicane to Ml th«ir pockets, as 
the most desfikable pettifog^. These schools are. 
chiefly attended bytbe children of aruftcers, mecfaa- 
ntcs, and odiers, whose pay ftactuaties with their 
empk»y,)and is some^mes withheld from the master, 
by bad principle. Debts ate o&en comracted that 
do riot e^tceed a few shillings ; thea the parents re- 
move their children ftom ^chool, and never pay k : 
the sMalkiess of the sum proving an eifectual bar to 
its recovery ; — the trouble and los« of time being 

^jjprsc than the loss of mohey in the first instance. 

rXt U to be regretted, that some especial act of the 
legislature has not effectually secured the pay of 
the teachers of youdi, that they might be secul^e of 
having that bread, £cSr which they often labour with 
almost unceasing toiL 

The complaint of bad pay, and the difficulty in 
obtaining it, is almost generally reiterated through 
every departmetit of education. It operates power- 
fully to depress and discourage the energy gf the 
tea^dier'a mind ; in particular, whtn (as is commonly 
the case) much of that part of the business c^ 
sdiool, which is merely mechaaical, fiitts on the 
master's shoulders ; it becomes indeed laborious, 
Svith the addition of a poor consolation, that it 
is worse paid for than any other employ in Lon- 
don. 

When a man settles himself to this line as an em- 
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plpy^ his prp?pect3 are qftea bo^d^di fcr Mfe* A 
A^rcba^t ^l^y ^^Miend bis 4e%Ung8, » tjfSKl^ssaan i»ay 
inciT^jAse b|$ cus^opicrs, biM: tW tQ^pher'^ ineona^ de«- 
ps^ilds s^ly upon tb& Qi9(i9bev o^ his seboilftns. M 
he(M 2^ j^t 19^^, he qiigbt n^t t^: ^ceed a oertain 
iMi^er, with^Mt as^i^IK;e. pfsoiyiie l^iiad i» th^ir 
t^tioD. Ke?e tA^en is the t^ j|/t*^ ttAr« ^ his . ex- 
pectat^^ai) whicii moajdy prove vetry r^moie from 
what t^ey oiight tp be* It i^ ^Qt. Wiich to b& iwcmr 
dered at, if this^ di^our^gK^ cir<;ui)Astaiices often 
produce (teyi^ip^ frqi^ strict rec^ylnp^i^ in ;the 
iifi«i^|ei(S, wherfj p?i»ciplc i^ «ot d^ply rooted i[i 
their mi{i4s, $i|id in the sequel, prove oppressive to 
p^ents ai^d scholgrs, ap, Iq: s^o^e instances, pea> 
n^i^tintg the boy^ tQ incite five or s^ eopies in an af- 
teroooQ^ ol^i^Hi^, that hjkn^ bopks snay be bought 
oCthe m^step, to hi^ profit^ {n some aehoob. ilie 
pens ^e sc^r^ly ev^r mended ; and, in geveraly .the 
poor children are. n>U)ch sti^ited in this anieie* It is 
very essential to their improvement that jiheii! pens 
shcHdd be good ; and it cfeni^s on their jniadis, in 
a very discouraging naani^er, wbe^ otherwise* / am 
credibly informed^ that some mofHrs me pinions in 
their rough stafey nether dutcked nor clarified ; of 
course they split t^ with teeth like a mrv^ and 
uifrite jmt. as weUn Such ^p^d^t; (|eser<ves sevisre 
reprehension; andadi^its of «oe9Cji|se» except the 
poverty thait sometimes ocoasicHis it^ I have seen 
writing books^ in which it was plain ^e poor boy 
bad not had one good pen in f^Kenty copies. The 
reader, who is sensible o^ the advantage which arises 
toiearoers from a id^atifu} supply of good pens, will 
easily conceive how djbcoura^ng this must be. But 
eDCOiir^ement of s^y kind is seldom adopted from 
{H?ii^iple or any other mojtiye., in this class oi schools. 
Some teachers plead for tbi^ lasbi as. the only prop^ 
er governing medium of well regulated seminaries ; 
and tbait wi^ as mi^h zetii as tite partizans of 
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Robespierre did for the gmUotme ! Indeed I am 
some^mes ' inclined to doubt, whether some men 
consider youth as rational and intelligent beings, 
Mrith minds capable of expansion, and talents for- « 
med for usefulness. ' It is a natural inference, from 
their obvious conduct, that this must be the case, 
and a painful one it is. The desks children write 
at are often badly suited for that purpose, the school- 
rooms- close and confined, and almost all the ac- 
commodations unfit for the puipose. Independent 
of the «bad elFscts such places produce on the chil- 
drefn's health, many having to date the ruin of their 
constitutions from confinement therein, the drunk- 
enness of a schoolmaster is almost proverbial. 
Those who n^an well are not able to do so : 
poverty prevents it ; and the number of teachers, 
who- are mien of liberal minds, are few : yet, riot be- 
ing Sensible of the incalculable advantages arising 
from system and order, it is no wonder if it is at a 
veiy low ebb among them. The poor parent often 
becomes sensible that soniething is amiss, but knows 
not what ; and, induced by this motive, hurries hid 
child from one school to another frequently, arid 
thereby makes bad worse ; and is eventually disap- 
pointed as 'much as ever. The want of system and 
order is almost * uniform in every class of schools 
within the reach of the pobr, whose indifferent at- 
tainments at school, often arise as much from equal 
impatience and unsettled disposition in their pa- 
rents, as deficiency of care in the masters, or want 
of order in their schools. In fact, there is litde en- 
couragement for mastcji^, parents, or scholars ; and, 
while this is the case, it is no Wonder that ignorance 
prevails among the poor. Is it strange that the cha- 
riot wheels move heavily, when ctogged with mire 
and dirt I — I am- aware, that a schoolmaster must be 
a very drudge, who seriously endeavours to dis- 
charge his duty, and has the chief burthen of a large 
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school resting ^on himself .solely; smd hence thirt 
disgust >v^hich arises in the >minds of many against 
this «m(»loy, and that unwilUngness the upright 
man ieels to enter into a pvofesaon which ibears m 
unpleasant prospect ef toilsome labour, above his 
strength to support, : howevet :nscful>i fBt a t why 
should it be so ? Why the eduisation of youth amore 
unpleasant employ than one in. which the individual 
is connected and si^ounded with dull, inanimate 
objects? What con bemore pleasing than a. large 
sichool of orderly -And docile youth, whose nunds 
are daily expanding by their own e&its, lunder a 
master's pat ernal care. The disgust that hasarisen 
in son>e mincls against' school-keeping, as a toilsome 
employ, applies not to a school conducted by a re- 
gular system, but is the consequence of that dtsor- 
der which is so very prevalent in schools, and the 
natural effect of the whole responsibility and care 
resting on the maister ; who, whhout method and 
otder in the daily -management of his school, is 
nrach perplexed and harassed. 

The omental powers of boys are similar to thoseS | 
of men ; but in embryo.— -The same • stimulus that/ 1 
animates <men to action, will have a proportionate^ 
effect on juvenile minds.— *^^ The hope of reward 
sweetens labour,'^ and the prospect of ^omeUiing to 
be attained in future, animates the mind to exertion. 
No class of men are more useful to society, or ren- 
dered more happy by their labours, than those 
wiiose hopes depend solely on their own exertions. 
In proportion as hope increases, exertion keeps 
pace with it, ^most beyond conception. The very 
nature of expectation is to operate as- a wirci^lrawing 
machine to human industry ; and, in proportion as 
this sweetener of human toil is intermingled in our 
Cup, so do we remit, or increase, our activity* 
Would the merchant trade, the mariner toil, or 

O 
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the husbandman plough, without the hope of pro- 
fit, port, or harvest ? £very man has a stimulus to 
action, which varies with his prospects of retribu- 
tion ; and it is not in the power of our minds to 
conceive a more unhappy being, than he who has 
no wants ; whose wishes are completely gratified, 
or evidendy incapable of gratification-— such a be- 
ing desponds from mere listlessness. To be des- 
titute of hope, either from repletion or want, is to 
tread the threshold of despair ; and, as the school* 
master and scholars we Imve been treating of are 
mostly desutute of proper incitements to industiy, 
the state they are consequendy in may be easily 
conceived* 

In these schools, the number of scholars which at- 
tend them increases so much in summer, that it is 
impossible for the master to do them justice ; then 
an assistant becomes necessary, but he cannot retain 
one long: for, as the scholars decrease in the winter^ 
his income, of course, shrinks by their non-attend- 
ance ; and perhaps poverty and misery stare him in 
the face ; then his usher must be discharged, how- 
ever useful or deserving, to get his living where he 
can. With these dreary prospects, who would be 
a schoolmaster ? What man of feeling for a beloved 
wife, and, perhaps, equally beloved children, would 
make such a sacrifice ? And, if men, whose feelings 
do honour to human nature, decline this task from, 
prudendal or commendable motives, in whose hands 
then is the education of the poor entrusted ?— -In 
the hands of those who would not do their duty if 
they had power; and of those who could not 
do it if they would, from inability ; besides, sys- 
tem and order, the harbingers of success, are ahnost 
unknown among them* 

At a moderate calculation, among a million of 
persons inhabiting the metropolis, there are^ at 
least, twenty-five thousand children who attend 
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these schools, and cost their parents as many pounds 
sterling, per annum. What a nobk fund for edu- 
cation would this be, if properly employed. And 
how lamentable a thing it is, that a very large por- 
tion of it should be wasted, from irregularity in the 
parents, or want of judgment in the master : when 
the virtuous poor man toib, and stints himself, per- 
haps, in food, that his children may obtain useful 
learning, and they yet remain ignorant ; their inva- 
luable time lost beyond retrieve, and the fond pa- 
rent cruelly disappointed. 

May this plain statement of facts prevail on the 
friends of the rising generation to interpose for their 
welfare ; that the education of children may no 
longer be to parent and master a lottery, in which 
the prizes bear no proportion to the enormous 
number of blanks* 



Hints for the Reformation of the present System of 
Education in Charity and other Schools. 

It must be apparent, that any reformation in/ 
those schools already established by the public or 
individuals, as charity, or day schook, can only be 
gradual. It will be best effected by the public con- 
viction of the necessity of it, and by demonstrating 
to the teachers of youth the means ; and enabling 
the rational and intelligent among them, to make 
the improvements so much wanted, with care to 
themselves, and without personal expence. Yet 
this, however desirable, is an arduous and important 
undertaking. It cannot be done by individuals, but 
requires public support of patronage, time, and 
money. These things premised, it remains to con- 
sider the spirit and manner in which they can be re- 
duced to practice. 
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It folly appears, froni. the preceding aecouints, diat 
reformation in these schook is absolutely necessary; 
it reinam» to consider the means best suited to tMt 
end* As a friend of yoath, I presomed, in the two 
former edinois of this work; to suggest sutth hhit& 
as I have long thought adapted to the purpose, in 
hopes that, at least, it might pave the way i&t sotnt 
better' obser\'attons' on the sufeg-ect, from^ persons of 
more information and discernment than i|tysel& Iti 
this hope I have been disap^»onyted, but now revive 
it ; as conceiving it a matter ef too much ioipovt^ 
ance to society, to be left withe%n further notice. 

We must expect t»' find the teachers of youth 
under the same genera!^ disposition of mind, as^ i^ 
common to this^ nation* 

A spirit, breaking the lattgaagef of independence, . 
is natural to Englishmen, few of whonft are disposed- 
to brook compulsion, or submit to the dictates of 
others, when not*stJftfetie<P hf rrason, or tempered 
with kindness. 

I am soitfctitnes sorry to hear sensible, intelligent 
men, talk of reformatfon in this respect by a com- 
pulsive law ; as coercion of any kind grates upon 
our very hearing, . and geaen^ly fails of its effect. 
I wish always to submit with deference to the opi- 
nions of those I respect; but lam likely to continue 
decided in the opinion, thsst teachers or parents of 
any spirit will not bear attempts to reform them by 
force, however respectably sanctioned. 

I introduce these remarks, from a fear that rich 
men s&metimes presnn»e too much upon their riches ; 
holding out the dictatorial language of lordUngs^ 
when doing the poor an act of kindness, instead of 
performing it as a duty, inC).imbent on them as men 
and Christians. I ampersuaded, that if any attempt 
is made to improve the education of the poor^ and 
such an unmanly spirit should guide the resolution 
of a society or committee for that purpose, it would 
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render the design abortive. Success would depend 
upcmthe leading persons concerned in promoting 
such an undertaking. It is not to be supposed, a 
design of its magnitude could be carried far into 
effect without public aid and concurrence. In such 
a case, it would be almost sure of success, if the 
active members of a society established for that pur- 
pose, were inclined to meet the poor as men, as 
brethren, as Christians, and the sincere teachers of 
youth : not with an intention to dictate to them, but 
to give additional force to their well-meant endea- 
vours, and raise them to public esteem. 

Let me add, that a society for this purpose should 
be established on general Christian principles, and 
on them only. Mankind are divided into sects, and 
individuab think very diiFerently on religious sub- 
jects, from the purest motives ; and that gracious 
common Parent, who loves all his children alike, 
beholds with approbation every one who worships 
him in sincerity. Yet it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected that conscientious men should promote a 
religious opinion direcdy contrary to their own : a 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, or any other, cannot, 
with sincerity, sacrifice his opinions to those of his 
amiable and Christian brethren in the establishment. 
Neither can the last, conscientiously, unite entirely 
in opinion with those of other denominations ; but 
the grand basis of Christianity alone is broad enough 
for the whole bulk of mankind to stand on, and join 
hands as children of one family. This basis is 
^^ Glory to God, and the increase of peace and good- 
will amongst men.^' — ^It is the duty of every man 
to imitate the conduct of the good Samaritan. 
Where is the sincere Churchman or Dissenter that 
would not readily unite to pour the oil and wine into 
the poor man's wounds. Ah, tiien ! let the friends 
-of youth, among every denomination of Christians, 
.exalt the standard of Education^ and rally round it 
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for their preservation ; forgetting^ for a while their 
private religious diflFerences in opinion, and purging 
two grand objects for the public good :— The pro 
motion of good morals ; and Uie instruction of 
youth in u^ful learnings adapted to their respective 
situations. 

This metropolis abounds with many oharhable 
institutions, which nobly display that grand charac- 
teristic of the British nation, Humamty* We have 
many societies, whose benevolent exertions contri- 
bute much to the public good ; but among them, 
I know of none, eitceptthast called the Sunday School 
Socieiy^ which operm;cs, in a genersd way, to instruct 
the poor, and improve their morals : from the short 
time the children attend such schools, its good effects 
must be but limited.— -Indeed, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that no general plan of this kind has been 
adopted ; there are few things in which it would ap- 
pear, at first sight, that the different religious inte- 
rests of sectarians would clash more : and so they 
must, if a plan of this kind is eagerly pursued by 
one or more parties, with a view to increase prose- 
lytes, or make it a vehicle to convey their favourite 
tenets. It has been generally conceived, that if any 
particular sect obtained. the principal care in a na- 
tional system of education, that party would soon be 
likely to possess the greatest power and inffuence in 
the state* 

Fear that the clergy should aggrandize themselves 
too much, has produced opposition from Dissenters 
to any proposal of the kind ; on the other hand, the 
Clergy have opposed any thing of this nature which 
might originate with Dissenters, locally or generally, 
fearing an increase of the dissenting influence might 
prove likely to prejudice the interests of the estaiy- 
iishment«*->— This difference has frequently produced 
bitterness and rancour, not consistent with the reli- 
gious professiotis of either party; whose conduct 
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ooght to adorn the doctrines of th«ir Lord and Ms^*- 
ter. When we view the conaequeisi^es^ they iippear 
very mortifying to the benevolent mind, completely 
degrading to human nature, and unworthy of any 
place in die breasts of Englishmen. 

Many thousands of youth have been deprived of 
the benefit of educadon thereby, their morals ruin- 
ed, and taknts irretrievably lost to society, for want 
of cultivation: while two parties. have been idly con- 
tending who should bestow it* — However, there is 
hope yet left ; the common ground of humanity is 
adapted to all, none can conscientiously scru}^ to 
meet there. All are agreed^ that the increase of 
learning and good morals are great blessings to soei^ 
ety. If they cannot unite to do good in every par- 
ticular instance, let them be fellow-helpers as far as 
they can, and cordially assist to do it with one mind; 
that society at large may no longer suffer loss, by a 
set of the q^ost valuable and useful men our nation 
can boast, employing themselves to little better 
purpose, than to declaim, or make wry faces at one 
another. 

Now, if good men of all parties, would but seri- 
ously consider what harm accrues to the rising gene- 
ration, from their merely doing nothing at ally in 
consequence of their religious opinions and mutual 
fears, and join shoulder to shoulder, hand to hand, 
in helping forward this noble and benevolent cause, 
should we not fairly have reason to hope, that a Di- 
vine blessing would attend endeavours of this sort, 
which must ultimately end in making mankind gene- 
rally acquainted with the Divine will, as detailed in 
the Scriptures of truth. We have, it is true, a Bible 
Society ; but of what avail is a Society for giving 
away Bibles, when so many cannot read them. Does 
not that Society need, as a couxHerpart, the very ob- 
ject I am now recommending ; the formation of a 
Societj^j tmder whose pa^onage aix the yoiak in 
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these KINGDOMS may be instructed to read their Bi- 
bles ; «id to impress on their memories the know- 
ledge of diose most essential parts which relate to 
the history and theory of Christianity. 

The principal evils attendant on the usual mode 
of education among the poor, are first, Improper 
and immoral persons having youth under dieir care. 
What can we expect from the children of the poor, 
when the gamester, the drunkard, the profane, and 
the infidel, are entrusted widi their education? 
Painful instances of this kind have come within my 
knowledge. 

The poverty often distinguishing many teachers 
of this class, and the consequent want of that res- 
pect from parents, which contributes materially to 
support the master^s authority with the children, is 
another source of discouragement. 

The uncert2unty, not only the poor, but persons 
in circumstances rather superior, are under, as to 
the character and abilities of the teacher they send 
their children to : which generally produces disap- 
pointment; and, not unfrequently, a loss of half 
their time. 

The bad accommodation common schooUrooms 
afford to the poor children who attend them ; many 
of whom su^r materially in health, by the confine- 
ment at their seats, winter and summer, without 
variation, and almost without moving from their 
places for a great while together. 

The almost total want of system, and a pn^r 
stimulus to action in the minds of teachers and 
scholars : not but many teachers are qualified to act 
upon present occasions, by a deal of past experience ; 
but the arrangement of ideas, that regular connection 
of a whole with each dependent part, which forms 
the chief characteristic of a system, is a thing seldom 
exisungin their minds. 

The ^yersity of methods of teaching used ixt 
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diiSn'ent schools^ which very much retards- the im* 
provement of the schdars; and when it is fouod 
Be^clfui to remove them from one school to another^ 
they are obliged to lose a portion of their invahi- 
aUe dme, la retradng their fbrmer steps, to little 
purposew 

What has been already proposed is a^lkable toi 
initiatory, charity, and most other day schoob,. with, 
some tnfling variations, adaplaed to the occasion. 
Female schools might be comprised in the list of 
those worthy the pdAic patronage, . with gneat pro- 
priety* It is conceived^ that if female edueatioib 
wa»betterregiilated, amongst the lower, orders of the 
people, the lives and happiness of maay of those^ 
poor Abandoned females, who. now infest and di^ 
grace the streets of this metropolisi, would be. prei>t 
served. Female achcds^ tkerefiorev call for atten«( 
tion and: notice in a peculiar de^ppee; and have beetr 
treated of under the head of Femde Educaljon,. in 
a iormer part of this work. 

It would be worthy the society's notice, to enforoei^ 
as much as possible, the regular attendance of the 
children at school, and that as near the time appoint- 
ed as can be. It might be worth while to take a S(S 
lect number of schokrs, who were fit to-be apprtt>. 
ticed, from every school under the society's patrctti'* 
age $ the qualification on the pupiPs part should be a 
regular attendance at school, at the proper hour, foe 
a great length of dme ; these to draw bts . for ap« 
prentice fees. Five hundred pounds would suffice 
to apprentice near one hundred boys^ which should 
be done, not as an act of charity, but a duty, ta de» 
serving youth, which it would be a happiness to die 
socie^ to fulfil. 

Premiums mig^it be instituted, at the public ex« 
peace, for boys whose improvement in learning 
should merit it. 

A friendly society might be formed, composed of 
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persons who were teachers, under the patronage of 
the society proposed for the reformation of schools, 
and its funds might be formed into a very respect- 
able stock by the addition of public donations. A 
moderate capital would soon accumulate, till the 
stock was sufficient to defray the eifpence of sick- 
ness and funerals 2 and, perhaps, a liberal and ho- 
nourable support for old age. 

In addition to this, a fund might be established 
for the occasional relief of deserving teachers in 
distress ; or it might be done by private benefactions, 
if deemed more eligible : but, at any rate, it is a 
duty the public owe to those concerned in the edu- 
cation of youth ; a duty that by no means ought to 
remain undischarged. This would be very service- 
able in cases of sudden and pressing necessity, but 
should only be used as a dernier resort, and without 
wounding the feelings of the party relieved. This 
fund should be raised by, and be at the disposal of, 
the society for improving the education of the poor, 
on proper enquiry and representation from the 
friendly society of schoolmasters. 

We daily witness the beneficial eflect produced to 
the community by the institution of premiums, held 
out to encourage the inventions of ingenious agri- 
culturists and mechanics. The Duke of Bedford, 
and his friend Lord Somerville's premiums for 
improvements in breeding cattle, &c. are a striking 
proof of the advantage produced to society by this 
means. As the human mind is nearly the same in 
every class, allowing for the partial influence of habit 
on men of particular professions, it is rational to 
suppose that similar encouragement would produce 
a similar, if not superior effect, among the teachers 
of youth; many of whom are, naturally, men of 
amiable and liberal minds, but discouraged by the 
depressing circumstances of .their employment. 

If a society, for encouraging the commendable 
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exertions of teachers, and bettering the state of 
schools, was established, and gold or silver medals 
given as rewards for merit, it would be requisite 
that the distribution should be made as public as 
possible. It might be proper that the society should 
publish in the newspapers, the list of prizes, medals, 
certificates of approbation, the names and dwellings 
of the parties who obtain them. For the same 
reason, handbills should be printed at the society's 
expence, and distributed about the tieighbourhood 
wherein the teachers resided. These should contain 
a statement of the delivery of the gold or silver 
medal, and for what given ; at the same time, the 
satisfaction the society enjoyed, in having the oppor- 
tunity of rewarding such distinguished merit ; and 
conclude by recommending him and his school to the 
respect and patronage of the public in his neigh- 
bourhood* 

This outline would admit of qualification, ac- 
cording to different degrees of merit ; but, it is 
conceived, it would so effectually establish the repu- 
tation of the schoolmaster in his neighbourhood, as 
to increase the number of his scholars, and also his 
income, in a considerable degree. Thus, perhaps, 
a medsd, of a value not exceeding five guineas, 
would prove more valuable to a master, from the 
honourable circumstances attending its delivery, 
than a donation of fifty guineas given in privacy and 
silence. 

The whole body of teachers might derive consi- 
derable benefit from the benevolent exertions of the 
society proposed, in another respect. Schoolmas- 
ters are at continual expence for Bibles, Testa- 
ments, slates, spelling, * writing, and other books, 
quills, &c. ; it is conceived, that large impressions 
of particular books might be printed off, and con- 
siderable purchases made of other articles, which 
should be retailed without profit, at the society's 
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cxpente, for ready money, ta aid of those teachers 
oaly, whose connect'ton with the society, and atten- 
tion to their duty, should entide them to sueh a 
privilege. It is thought, if such hargsuns were 
made with prudence, that many masters might save 
ten guineas per annum by it, on a very moderate 
calculation,^ a silm that is of great consequence to 
persons having families to maintain. Now, if ten 
guineas were offered as a don^ittion to some men, 
their independent spirit would make them decline 
the offer ; but few would object to purchase a bar- 
gain whereby so nuich would be saved. If it s(hould 
happily prove the public disposition to encourage 
the worthy teachers of youth, I presume it wotild 
be thought best to do it in a manner that would not 
hurt the feelings of any individual. 

If this idea should be judged expedient for adop- 
tion, I conceive, the funds appropriated to this 
purpose would remain undiminished, except a 
trifling annual expence for the person employed in 
vending them, while one thousand, or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds might be saved to teaxrhers ucfder the 
society's patronage ; and this piece of service ivould 
be more grateful to them, from the conviction that 
it was the consequence of their own industry and 
merit. I flatter myself, that, if found needful, any 
wise and benevolent government, above all an Eng- 
lish' government^ would readily concur in encourag- 
ing a society of this kind, and, perhaps, allow a 
drawback of the total duties on writing paper, for 
the use of teachers under the society's protection. 
This would make a "material addition to their fund, 
and the degree of their usefulness to those they 
might chuse to protect. 

To facilitate the means of Tewaf ding pupils for 

* In some schools much more would be saved. 
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good behaviour, attention to their studie3, &c, by 
having medals struck (of silver, and inferior metal) 
in variety, and adapted to the occasion, a diversity 
of means might be suggested, whereby teachers 
should be enabled to encourage and reward their 
pupils, without burthening themselves and their 
'Tamilies with an imprudent expence. 

To endeavour to gain all the information on the 
subject of tuition, which the peculiar situation of 
the society, as patrons 6f education, would most 
likely afford, would be commendable, and the pub- 
lication of it would be attended with great useful- 
ness, and prove a desirable object. It most probably 
would not be thought proper to insist upon, or en- 
force, any particular modes of tuition, religious 
systems, or creeds. If a teacher were honest, assi- 
duous, and careful, it is as much as any society 
ought to expect from him. It may be remembered, 
that this proposal is not to establish a new order of 
schools, which would be attended with great ex- 
pence, but to reform those we already have, by 
enabling and encouraging die masters to do their 
duty. — Therefore, every master must be left at 
liberty to pursue the path of his own choice, and 
yet partake of the expected reward at the end of his 
toils. — But there remain several things which the 
public opinion will require specific attention to. 
Above all, a due attention to health, cleanliness, and 
morality. ^ 

The object is not, by more than Herculean labour, 
to produce either a new establishment, or assume an 
improper power in the old one, but to cause the 
schools of which it consists to approximate nearer 
to public utility ; and that only, by mild, manly, 
and Christian conduct, on the part of the society. 

If such a society should be formed, great care will 
be needful in admitting members, but abundantly so 
in chusing the committee. 

P 



Such a society, from its great usefbhess, would 
soon )>eeome the most benefictaL respeetedl, ^d 
|)6pulia* of any in the kitfgdom* Its objects, by a 
"proper defii^ion and Umitation, might be dtcum- 
scribed, so as to avoid giving offence even to narrow 
minds; ttrhile sdl its benevolent objects would be 
accomplished, ih some hundreds of schdold, amdngst 
xakAy thousands of children, at an eicpence, tmt, 
prbbably, lirould not exceed fifteen hundred pounds 
^er annum. 

I do hot thhik it a commendable thing for any body 
of men to infringe the rights of individuds ; there- 
fore, it would not be proper for a society to dictate 
to teadhers, having schools of their own, how or 
what they should teach* I conceive any person, 
whose moral character and abifides werelutelyto 
make liim serviceable tb the rising generation, should 
be an object of the society's protection, let his deno- 
ihinatidn of religion be what it tnay ; and let him 
pursue whatever methods of religious or other in- 
'struction, his sincere and best intentions may dictate. 
1 am an advocate for kind treatment on the part of 
the proposed society. 

I Matter myself, that the good sense of persons 
engaged in the education of 3rOuth, Would induce 
l!hem to try, or adopt, such measures as the society 
*might recommend, if the advantage were obvious 
and practice eady ; and this too, without any other 
means, than such a6 the result of Irindnessand good- 
will. 

The psitfonage of such a society would stimulate 
to exertion many worthy men, who now Knger and 
despond, being without hope. How often is it seen, 
not only in the various pursuits of life, but in the re- 
volutions of empires, that particular prospects of 
success not only present the opportunity of action 
and advantage, but often animate the mind to em- 
brace it !-*So would teachers of youth, well fitted 
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for their employ^ be 4aijiy formed, if the cheering 
hope of reward animated their labours* But it is 
vezy poor enqouragement for a maii, having a fami- 
ly) to pas3 laboriously away the prime of his days, 
with the cheerless ei^pectajtion of ending them in a 
workhouse or prison* 

It is probable, such a society would be produ<;<^ 
tive of much good, at a comparatively small expence, 
aad the influence of all parties concerned remain 
nearly the same in society as at present. Having 
4pne my part, I commit it to the disposal of a wise 
apd gracious Providence; and to its own merits^ 
with a discerning and benevolent public. 

Iti is a curious, but by no means an uncommpn 
circumstance, in IfQndonand its neighbourhood, for 
boys belongugi^ to different schools to c|uarrel an4 
cfealkn^ ea<?b other to fi^ht. A fafee idea of ^ 
jRV^ejpqrity of their different teachers, n^s^es th^ 
boy^ in Q^e whc^ tr^at those of other schools vfitH 
ccntempt. 

Thi9 party spirit is o|ie of th^ be^t materia}^ th,aJ 
can be wished for, to work upon and direct to ^«^- 
Jul purposes* It is a thing in which the human abi- 
lities are developed to an astonishing degree ; and I 
have no doubt it would be possible for the society 
proposed, to raise a spirit of emulation and com- 
mendable rivalship between any number of schools 
under its patronage. They might contend who were 
the best proficients in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; — which school could produce the greatest 
number of boys who had begun and finished their 
education in the shortest time ; — who were the greats 
est proficients in the knowledge of their moral du- 
ties ; above all, who could produce the greatest num<p 
ber of such as had been bad, obstinate, and almost 
incorrigible boys, metamorphosed into the opposite 
character ; and other equally valuable objects might 
be specified for prizes. Public examinations might 
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be fixed, where impartial decisions should be made, 
and rewards adjudged to the most deserving teach- 
ers. The teachers would feel their own honour 
deeply implicated in the contest. This would be a 
powerful cause of industry on the part of the teach- 
ers and scholars — ^great exertions would be made. 
The boy who will run the risk of a broken head for 
the honour of his school^ will undergo double fatigue 
in a contest relative to the simple elements of learn- 
ing, if the matter is so contrived, that the gauntlet 
of defiance shall be thrown, by a desire previously 
raised among the boys themselves ; as every class of 
mankind naturally take the greatest interest in what- 
ever originates among themselves. It would have 
another beneficial effect': the decision of superiority, 
and distribution of prizes, would be made in public. 
The distribution of prizes, in particular, would 
be likely to receive much attention, from its being 
always a pleasing sight, attractive to young persons 
of property and distinction ; who would thus be in- 
structed in the science of education, and most likely 
become its future promoters and guardians. 
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MISCELLANEOUS APPENDIX. 



L N perusing the various accounts of the fviyls aQ4 
expenditure of the institution, the reader will pb* 
serve, that the singular economy yfinck prevails ifx 
it at present, was unknown,, ftnd unthpught of, at 
its commencement ; it is d),e gradual result of a 
series of experiments, which Ikave occupied near oft** 
ven years in making. 

Within the last twehre months, a school £qx girl? 
has been established, the numbers in which bays^ 
varied from 150 to 200. Considerable difficulties 
have attended this establishment ; and the &uc;qei9 
has been, in some degree, equal to oyr ^xpect^ticu^s. 
It is probable, another year will show bow &r tjbie 
system of tuition and emulatioii;i may l?e applied to 
needlework, and various other br$i;nche9 of industry. 
The care of the giils has rested ^hie% cm M. s^vd 
S. Lancaster. The whole subscription, £gr one year 
the school has been opened, does not e3^cee4 forty 
guineas. The surplus expence has been cheerfullgr 
defrayed by my sisters and myself. 

If any tiling worthy notice, ^nd likely tpbienei^t 
the rising generation, should result from the plans 9jF 
education for females now under trial, they will b^ 
laid before the public ; and the satisfaction attending 
the trouble of detail, will be a sufficient r^w^d for it* 

I have given up to the institution, at di^rent 

times, several hundred pounds, exclusive of the prck- 

fits ofthispuhlkcation. I have boforded several boys, 

at my own expence, for two, and some tiu*ee ye^cs ; 

P 2 
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and we have laboured together day and night to im- 
prove the institution* As their exertions have been 
great, suitable rewards have not been withheld ; and 
these at my own expence. The labour attending 
our endeavours has not been in doing what we are 
now doing, the instructing and keeping in order 800 
children, by means bfboys of the same age and abilities 
as themselves, but in finding the method how to do 
it, and executing the first attempts to the design 
when fbrmed. Had we known what we now know, 
when I first began to keep school, that would |M*obably 
have been accomplished in two months, which has 
occupied seven yearsii This jexperience has been 
cheaply bought, all thfcigs considered. — Had I not 
engaged in the pursuit with all the energy of youth, 
the fond attachment of a parent to a favourite child — 
had I not been able to inspire my lads with some de- 
gree of the same zeal as myself — and if the blessing 
of Heaven had not Vested on my labours, it is pro- 
bable there would have been nothing to distinguish 
this institution from any other* 

But let me not here forget my friends of every 
rank and description — ^friends who have honoured 
tny endeavours by their notice ; and seconded my 
exertions in such a manner, by their liberal subscrip- 
tions, as has materially contributed to the success 
I have experienced. I am at a loss how to express 
the gratitude I deeply feel ; and, as words are un- 
equal to the task, I hope that my future care of this 
institution, and my disinterested endeavours, in the 
energetic language of conduct, for its prpsperity, 
will apologize for the inability of my pen. All who 
feel an interest in the subjects detailed in these pages, 
win naturally respect those who have promoted my 
undertaking, llie subscription to this publication 
has been -much promoted by circular letters, many 
of which have been distributed under franks, by se- 
veral of the noblemen and members of parliament. 
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whose names appear foremost in the list. This ser- 
vice has been very important ; and great numbers 
of the letters I have received in answer, evince a gen- 
uine philanthropy, that would do honour to the age 
and nation, if they were published* Stanley Pum- 
phrey, of Worcester, raised in that city, a subscrip- 
tion for sixty-nine copies* Morris. Birkbeck, of 
Guildford, for sixty ; James Abel, of Cork, for sixty j 
and many friends of different towns, for eight, twelve, 
fifteen, twenty-six, thirty, and a variety of other 
numbers. Their benevolent exertions claim my 
gratitude, and have my sincere thanks. Above a 
thousand copies have been subscribed for in answer 
to such letters. I am also greatly ^ indebted to jny 
worthy friend William Corston, of Lud gate-hill, who 
opened a book, and raised a. subscription by circular 
letters, among his own friends, for three hundred co- 
pies. This is the gentleman who obtained the 
Gold Medal from the Society of Arts, &c. for his 
ingenious invention of English plait, equal to the 
Leghorn of Italy, which their committee pronounc- 
ed a national benefit ; and which the Queen, with a 
most benevolent desire to encourage a manufacture 
connected with the welfare of the rising generation, 
has encouraged, by wearing the first ladies' hat made 
of this article in England — articles which, at present, 
are only to be had at Corston and Shackle's, Lud- 
gate-hill. 

The series of reading lessons we use in the school, 
is nearly as follows : 

Watts*s Hymns for Children. 

Instructive Hints^ which fully answer the title. 

BarbaukPs Hymns. 

Pastoral Lessons. 

Trimmer'*s- Introduction to the Knowledge of Na^ 
ture and the Use of the Scriptures. 
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Murtvtiefs CcU^}iism of HeOur^yXxx rather qf Na- 
tural History. 

Turner^s Arts ami Sciences^ an iostructive book, 
read, with the exception of the heathen my tholo^, 
by a class of the senior hoya* 

Scripture Imtrufitioriy by Question €m4 Answer^ 
written by J. Freame^ which I am about to re- 
publish, on a plan, that some hundreds of children 
may learyi to read from one book. Its principal 
advantage is, its comprising, in Scripture language, 
the ^ Institutes of Christianity.' It is intended, that 
tvtxy child who attends school should learn this by 
rote, -whether he can reader not* It i$ hoped, when 
published, it will be found a valuable auwiary in the 
departments of education* 

Mental Improvement^ by Pri^cilla Wakefield^ used 
by the senior class of* boys. 

In the time that has elapsed since I first eatab- 
Jish^d this institution, it follows of course, that mwy 
boys who have left school at about the age of four- 
teen, are now nearly advanced in manhood. An ac- 
quaintance between many lads of this description 
and myself is kept up ; and they frequendy come to 
see me, and often to dinner or tea. These opportuni- 
•ties present occasions of gratifying the interest I 
take in their welfare. I mostly inquire the particu- 
lars that concern them; and instances have oc- 
curred, in which a little friendly advice has beep 
productive of good* In one instance a lad was in- 
duced to rescind his purpose of running away from 
his parents, in consequence of die treatment he 
received at home. I discovered this without being 
informed of it : on mentioning my thoughts he 
seemed affected, acknowledged the truth, and pro- 
mised he would not execute his intention, which he 
did not ; and I believe thereby saved his mother, 
and perhaps himself, many an aching heart. The 
ascendancy I had gained over this lad, a wild boy 
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of sixteen, arose entirely from my having shown a 
disposition to be his friend ; and this commanded a 
degree of respect and regard almost filial. 

It requires some address to watch the disposi- 
tions of youth, but the reward is worth the labour, 
in every instance to which I have known it applied. 
When a boy has committed a fault, and dreads pu- 
nishment, if kindness and good advice is extended 
at that moment, it will often have a poAverful ef- 
fect — an effect that will be greater, because it is 
unexpected. By having recourse to this mode of 
treatment, I lately witnessed a powerful impression 
on a boy hardened as a liar and truant. 

It may be proper to mention, that the muster, 
and consequent inquiry after boys absent, and who 
are in the practice of coming late to school, is^ not 
in daily use, but takes place two or three times a 
week only. As the time when it will be made is 
unknown to the boys, it keeps them alert in their 
attendance, and prevents the too frequent trouble 
consequent on an enquiry after one or two hun- 
dred boys. 

The number of persons of distinction attracted 
to see this institution is very great. Among these 
have been the Duke of Bedford ; Lord Somer- 
viLLE ; Duke and Duchess of Somerset ; Arch- 
bishop of Dublin ; Bishops of Carlisle, Exeter, 
Durham, Chichester, Kilmore ; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for Ireland; Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land ; Lord and Lady Sheffield ; Lord Wickham, 
now Marquis of Lansdown ; Earl and Countess 
Stanhope ; Earl of Winchelsea ; Lord Henry Petty ; 
Lord Teignmouth; Lord Webb Seymour; Lord 
Robert Seymour ; Marquis of Douglas ; Lord and 
Lady Fincasde ; Prince de Biron ; Lord Loftus ; 
Countess of Harrington ; Countess of Harcourt ; 
Countess of Hardwicke ; Earl of Selkirk ; Lord 
Clifden ; Lord Boyle ; Lord Charleville ; Lord Span- 
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cer Chichester ; the Portuguese ambassador ; Dean 
of Westaiioster, the first clergymao who honour- 
ed the institution with his benevolent notice ; and. 
John Walker^ of Bedford^uare ; B. Hobhou;^ ; 
J« Martin; G. Sandibrd,. £sqrs* ; besides as many 
more members of parliaixi^nt and persons of dis- 
tinction, as would probably require a sheet to. emj^- 
merate. 

Persons wishi]% tq see my institution, are re- 
quested to send written notice, post paid, of their 
intention to caU, at any of the following time^ 
which are the public hours of schooU The daya 
called Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, in the afternoon, at three o'clock. It is reques- 
ted persons will not come without noUce, and thakt 
they be punctual to their appointments. When an 
intelligent person visits tb^ school^ it is desirable h.Q 
should have such specimens of the business bcn 
fore him as wUl exhibit a view of the whple system 
on which it is conducted : this cannot convementlv 
be done but at thje times mentioned* For, thougn 
the system is always in practice, yet it is often but 
partially so: this arises from one part being in 
practice at one time, and another at another, in or^ 
der to simplify the object of the children's atten. 
tlon. If strangers call in at these times, they can 
see but partially, unless they give us trouble ; which, 
though not great, is as well avoided, by coming at 
the proper hours. Perhaps, nothing can be a greaV 
er proof of the order of the school, than having 
frequendy twenty or thirty persons, and even more^ 
in school in -an afternoon, for two honrs together, 
converjui^g on the interesting scene before ^em, 
without at all derailing the business of the achoo), 
or atttaoting the cluldr^n's attention from iheir 
studies. An additional reason for fi^ng the hourp 
to receive visitors is, my own leisure. It 9£Ebrd$ 
m» mncb pkasure to eo^ribute all I ^an to spread. 
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what I b^Ueve, a ud«ful Utiag; btvt unless thie public 
t^gulate AeJr turiDsity by propriety, my healdi will 
tiot be equd tb ^ taarlc of ^n^fying it: and pru- 
dence will iredAce to suict limitations the number of 
visitors who ean possibly be admitted* At die same 
time, I irecommend persons who are concerned in 
schools, or likely to establish similar institutions, 
after reading this work attentively, to avail them- 
selves of the oppoftunities pointed out ; and, on ^v- 
mg toe notice of their wish t6 see die school, I sWl 
be gbtd to grattfy them by every practical elucidadon 
of this work in my power. 

It may be asked. What are my future views as to 
this institution? I answer, to combine industry with 
learning, and carry the system of education to as 
high a pitch of improvement as possible; and to 
leave k to posterity, in die hands of trustees, who 
win see it, and the property I shall cOnnect with it, 
preserved for public purposes, on die liberal plan 
described in page 26* I hope to see the day when 
less than 200/. per annum, will educate a thousaxkl 
children. 

A prejudice tets arisen among some of my friends, 
that now the sidiscriptions are distinguished by great 
liames, their fnites, as diey are pleased to call them, 
at*e needtess— however, my exerdons are not so; 
and I feel fuHy disposed to pursue the plan to its ut- 
most, convinced that it has not yet attained, in some 
respects, to half the usefulness it is capable of. I 
hope to see, before another twelvemonth, the boys 
habituated to industry, making their own shoes, and 
clothing of every descripdon ; and that at an expence 
which will be a great. accommodation to their pa- 
rents. Whatever improvements (and I have very 
considerable improvements in view) may arise in this 
department, they will be given to the public, if found 
beneficial. In the mean time, I hope and request 
that any friends of the rising generation, who feel 
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disponed in any way to give their subscriptions or 
donations to the funds of the insUtution, will readily 
do it ; in order that, under the superintending care 
of Divine Providence, its usefulness may be increas- 
ed by energetic efforts, and it become, in future, an 
honour to its friends, and a blessing to succeeding 
generations. 

P. S. As the 3500 copies, which compose the 
present edition of this work, are all subscribed for, 
many persons would probably be glad to have the 
work, but have omitted to subscribe for it ; and as 
not a copy can be had of any bookseller in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, it is proposed to leave the subscription 
open for a fouith edition ; and J* L* will be much 
obliged to his friends in distant parts to promote it* 
It will be merely a transcript of the present work, 
J. L* having no more improvements in a fit state for 
public view at present* 

Since the preceding pages relative to employment 
for females have been printed off, the legislature has 
passed an act, laying a duty on split-straw plait, im- 
ported from Flanders, &c. It is hoped, this will be 
revised another session, as the duty is inadequate to 
effect the purpose for which it was intended. 

It was benevolendy designed as a prohibition to 
the importation of an article, that ought to be, and 
can be manufactured by our own poor ; but the duty 
being (probably from some mistake) laid too low, it 
is likely the importation will continue as considerable 
as before. 
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